
















subscribers and readers. 


Boardman, we find the following paragraph 
pied from the records of the Kennebec Ag- 
iltural Society, the oldest Society of the 

kind in Maine, the record bearing date of 


November 6th, 1822, the same year in which 


therefore chosen, Samuel Wood, Esq., and 
William Richards, Esq., subscribers as above.” 
Mr. Boardman in alluding to this vote in an 
iddress delivered before a meeting of the 
Maine Board of Agriculture some ten years 
io says, **As I mention the names of Samuel 
Wood and William Richards of Winthrop as 
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Editorial, 





REMINISCENCES. 





rhe Growth and Popularity of the Agricul- 
tural Newspaper. 


Ihe marked efforts recently made by sev- 
il of our New England cotemporaries to 
rease their usefulness and popularity by 
larging space and improving the character 

» material weekly set before their read- 


reminds us of the wide contrast be- 
ween the average newspaper of today and 
paper of the past. The Farmer and 
Home Farm ot Maine have each been 


ved within the past few weeks, as also 
the Mirror and Farmer of New Hamp- 
Mr. Z. A. Gilbert, Secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture, and one of the 
level headed practical farmers in the 
. takes the editorial chair made vacant 
ill-health and resignation of Dr. W. 
Lapham. The Home 
year with increased space and larger 
ins of usefulness. Its editor and publish- 
Mi L. Boardman, ex-Secretary of the 
| of Agriculture, and formerly editor of 
Vaine Farmer, is a most indefatigable 
and as enthusiastic as he is indus- 
The history of both these cotempo- 


Farm starts on its 


S 


Ww Ker, 
ies is somewhat connected by family ties, 
being in a sense descendents of the New 
LaNp Farmer, which was established in 
as is also Maine herself a daughter of 
1 Old Bay State. On looking back. over 
me of the old volumes of the New Ene- 
vp Farmer we find some curious inci- 
nts connected with its history. 
In an extract taken from the Maine Far- 


filteen years ago, when edited by Mr. 


ENGLAND FARMER came into exist- 
That the Society take two 


NEW 

‘Voted: 
es of the publick paper published in Bos- 
ENGLAND Farmer, and 


| 
mn, called the NEw 
at two of the Trustees become subscribers 


known subscribers in our State to a 
newspaper, let us lift our hats to their 

y that they were willing to be thus 

!, and above all that they were willing 

pay their subseription dues—for the records 
ancient Society, the second associa- 

of the kind formed in the United States, 
which I have minutely examined with the 
epest interest—while giving place to votes 
the of the 


ising nature, nowhere mention that these 


most trivial, and often most 


en ever failed to pay the printer.” It was 
members of this same Maine Society that 
out eleven years later the Maine Farmer 
is started, taking at first the name of the 


KEITH, 


+ -$2 15 


MER ‘*publick paper.” 
the volume believed there was need of its 
publication may be inferred from an extract 
taken from the early edition, written prob- 
ably just about 100 years ago. 

He says: ‘It is much to be regretted that 
the most complicated of all arts, in which the 
brightest genius may find suflicient room to 
exert and display itself, should be slighted 
and neglected by a people not generally want- 
ing in ambition. And it is equally strange 
and unaccountable that the most useful and 
necessary of all employments should have 
been considered, even by the enlightened peo- 
ple of New England, as below the attention 
of any persons excepting those who are in the 
lowest walks of life; or that persons of a 
liberal or polite education should think it in- 
tolerably degrading to them to attend to 
practical agriculture for their support.” It 
seems then that agriculture in New England 
was less popular than in Virginia, for in an- 
other paragraph the author in a hopeful strain 
ailudes to General Washington's love for the 
business as follows: ‘‘As a very respectable 
Society in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts have undertaken to propagate the knowl- 
edge of husbandry, the day may be at hand 
when the employment of the farmer shall no 
| more be treated with contempt; when the 
rich, the polite and the ambitious shall glory 
in paying a close attention to their farms; 








when respectable persons shall confess it is 
one of the noblest employments to assist na- 
ture in her bountiful productions; when it 
shall be our ambition to follow the example 
of the first man in the nation, who does not 
think an attention to husbandry degrading, 
and when instead of being ashamed of their 
employment our laborious farmers shall, as a 
great writer says, ‘toss about their dung with 
an air of majesty.’” 
Agricultural reading has certainly grown 
in popularity within these hundred years, and 


we believe agricultural labor also. Instead of 


the one ‘‘publick paper” devoted to the in- 
terests of the farmer, with a constituency of 
less than five hundred in New England, there 
are now as many as a dozen journals devoted 
specially to the farmer's interests, and sev- 
eral times as many others that find it neces- 
sary to supply their readers with an agricul- 
tural column each week. There may still be 
found farmers who appear to be ashamed of 
their business, who never take an agricultural 
newspaper, and possibly no other, but many 
of the best farmers take a considerable num- 
It is 
not improbable that in all New England to- 


ber and read them with great interest. 


day there are as many copies of newspapers 
taken specially for the agricultural reading 
they contain, as there are families living on 
farms, and they are exerting an influence for 
And 


yet with all the improvements in their make 


good that is entirely unmeasureable. 


up, the prices are lower than they were fifty 
years ago. We believe the agricultural news- 
paper is the cheapest thing, according to its 
worth, that the farmer brings to his home. 


A GOOD TIME TO PAINT. 








There is no better time to paint buildings 
than during the pleasant days in winter. 
Paint spread in cold weather makes a_ better 
covering for&he wood than if laid on when 
the wood is hot, and excessively dry, so that 
the oil is immediately absorbed, leaving the 
lead or other material used as a chalky sub- 
stance on the surface ready in a few months 
to rub off or be washed by rains. It will re- 
quire a little more paint at a single coat in 
cold than in warm weather, as the oil will be 
thickened a little by the cold, but then it will 
stay where it is put, and a second coat will 
be less needed. 

One advantage in painting now, is the ab- 
sence of flies and other small insects which, 
in warm weather, often make freshly laid 
paint look anything but attractive. If there 
is snow on the ground to cover the earth, and 
prevent dust and leaves from being blown 
into the paint, all the better. In the very 
coldest weather it may be well to keep the 
materials in a warm room, as the paint will 
spread more easily than if cold enough to 
freeze water. It is a good plan too, as far as 
may be, to keep on the sunny side of build- 
ings, painting the east sides in the morning, 
and the west the The north 
sides may be painted in the middle of pleasant 


in afternoon. 
days, and the south side when it would be too 
cold to work anywhere else. 

All the plain, outside painting of a farmer's 
buildings may just as well be done by himself 
and his ordinary farm help, as by a profession- 
al painter, though it might be well to employ 
one such to do the more difficult portions, and 
to give advice and oversee the work. Excel- 
lent paints now come mixed all ready to 
spread, so that but little practice will be re- 
quired for a ‘green hand” of ordinary ability 











nnebec Farmer, and Mr. Boardman further 
s that ‘for ten years it did not have above | 
hundred subscribers, and more than half | 
lese paid for it in beans and potatoes!” 
tatement made to him by the original pub- 


r of the paper himself, and he adds, ‘‘for 
s the standing announcement in the pa- 
was, ‘all kinds of country produce taken 
ient'—and the poor, lean, hollow- 

editors were mighty glad to get it 

the New EnGianp Farmer, the 
ck paper printed in Boston,” have a 


pay 


" 


irger subscription list during its early 
We find by reference to an old volume, 

i Mr. Durant, of Lawrence, who for sev- 
years furnished the white 
t was printed, said that less than five 
sheets sufficed for a week. Since 
date its list has reached as high 


paper upon 


thousand names, and during its 
iny similar publications have sprung 
tence throughout New England be- 
mes named above, From another 
find that the New ENGLanp Far- 
first published by Thomas W. Shep- 


wi 


vers’ Building, Congress St., August 
At that date the market quota- 
beans was 90 cents to $1 00 per 
Butter 11 to 12 cents per pound 
quality, second 9 to 10, and new 
retail 18 to 20 cents per pound. 
were worth from 14 to 15 cents per 
poultry 10 to 14 cents per pound, and 

s trom 45 to 47 cents per bushel. 
« among the old records, perhaps an- 
“xtract may not be without interest in 
ater days. In the year 1790, Samuel 
1). D., Fellow of the American Acad- 
Arts and Sciences, edited a volume of 
pages, bearing the title of the ‘‘ The New 


England l'armer,” or ** Georgical Dictionary,” 
: ‘ig a compendious ‘Account of the 

» and Methods in which the most impor- 
fant art of Husbandry, in all its various 


is, or may be, practised to the 
advantage in this country.” ‘The 
oe was dedicated to the Hon. James 
Goin, Esq., LL. D., President of the Amer- 

‘n Academy of Arts and Sciences, &c., &e., 
me ( Was published in Portland, Massachusetts, 
_ 8 Hot becoming a separate State till thir- 
” years later. A second edition of this early 


New FE ’ 
' 'W ENGLAND FARMER and Georgieal Dic- 


rreat 


st 


ae “as published in Worcester in 1797, 
: i We title of Vice President of Bowdoin 
: eg was added to the previous honorary 
‘Ue of the author 


A third edition appeared 
from Wells and Libby, 


'N September 1899 
: 22, 
Boston, one 


to become equal to any ordinary farm paint- 
ing. If owners of buildings would paint 
them a little oftener, one coat would always 
be enough to put on at atime. It is the long 
neglected work that takes up oil at a fearful 
rate, the wood being full of little checks which 
A thin coat on the 
surface of solid wood is equal to a heavier 
coat half absorbed by air checks. A building 
painted with one good coat every third year, 
will always look well, while the wood will be 
thoroughly protected. A painted house is 
warmer than an unpainted one, the paint fill- 
ing many joints that would let cold winds 


absorb like a sponge. 


through. 


THE ANGORA GOAT. 





Many have claimed, and doubtless believed, 
that the Angora goat could never be aceli- 
mated in the United States, as several of the 
early attempts to introduce them here proved 
wholly or partial failures; but perseverance 
in this, as in many other undertakings, where 
progress is slow at first, bids fair to overcome 
all difficulties. 

The Angora goat is now successfully bred 
in California, Texas, Georgia, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and several of the other southern States 
and western Territories. Experiments in 
crossing the Angora upon the common goats 
of the country, and thus grading up the latter 
to a profitable wool-bearing animal, have 
proved quite promising. It is claimed that 
the climate of California suits these animals 
so well that they improve after a few genera- 
tions and become hardier and better than in 
their native mountains in Asia. 

Mr. James A. Bill, of Lyme, Conn., is the 
largest and most successful breeder of Ango- 
ras in New England. His large flock of 
healthy, vigorous animals, shown at the recent 
State Fair, at Meriden, were a source of con- 
stant interest by large numbers of visitors. 
The mobair is manufactured to a considerable 
extent in some of the Connecticut mills. 





Ferns anp Bap Warter.—In his report 
to the State authorities upon the ‘Sanitary 
Aspects of Nahant,” Dr. Bowditch, after ex- 
amining the water of 190 wells, pronounced 
111 of them bad or suspicious, fd _ 
eighty cases of typhoid fever in 

rn wie 1881, there was only one that could 
not be accounted for by filthy ag, 
bad drinking water, or i ; a 


the fern patients moved in from other towns 


the first number of the New ENGLanp Far- 
That the author of 


| ance have fallen into the business, rather than 





WINTER WORK FOR THE GARDEN. 





We have had such a remarkably dry and 
pleasant fall that all fall work has been done 
up with unusual ease and promptness, and we 
are now in good order to settle down for the 
winter work. 

Care of Pits, 
in which are stored roots, celery, &ec., will 
deserve some attention. There is always some 
difficulty in keeping spinach and celery in pits 
in a warm, open winter; they are apt to work 
too warm in spite of us. They should be kept 
moderately covered, aired in cold weather and 
at night, when not too cold nor too warm, and 
in warm weather shut close; more covering 
material must. be kept in readiness, to put on 
in case of a sudden cold snap, to prevent freez- 
ing. The object is to keep the pit as near to 
the freezing point as may be, without freez- 
ing, and with spinach, if it can be frozen and 
then kept from thawing, it will keep better 
than in any other way. This may be done in 
a steady, cold winter, by letting the pit freeze 
aud then covering deeply-and keeping closes 
but in a winter of open weather it is difficult 
to prevent thawing out. 

Winter lettuce has sold so low, and there 
has been so much difliculty in growing it dur- 
ing the last few years, in consequence of the 
prevalence of mildew, that many gardeners 
are allowing their hot bed glass to lie idle 
during the first half of the winter. Lettuce 
grows better in a greenhouse in November, 
December and January than in hot beds; the 
latter do not admit of so much light, and work 
better later, when the sun runs higher. Some 
of the glass is used for parsley, which seems 
to be increasing in public favor; the demand 
for it is double what it was a few years ago. 

But there is no vegetable grown which has 
so rapidly increased in public favor as celery. 
It is only about fifty years since it was first 
raised for Boston market by two or three gar 
deners of Brookline and West Cambridge, 
who would plant, perhaps, quarter or half an 
acre each! It is now raised in patches of ten 
or fifteen acres, and it is probable that over 
500 acres of it are grown within ten miles of 
Boston. There seems to be a general opin- 
ion that celery is good for irritable nerves; if 
this be true it will take a good many more 
acres of it to satisfy the demand from the 
restless and jaded population of our cities. 
This year the high price, consequent upon the 
drought, has brought in celery from Michi- 
gan, New York and Prince Edward Island. 
It is not so good as ours, but answers to sup- 
ply a short market. 

Preparing hot bed glass and shutters, and 
making of new mats, to re>lace the worn out 
ones, will supply the gardeser with ‘‘knitting 
work” for all idle hours in the cold weather. 
In fact I think gardeners have fewer ‘‘idle 
hours” than any class of men in my acquaint- 
ance, and I heartily wish that they could more 
easily find time to read and to recreate their 
jaded minds and bodies more than they gen- 


erally do in winter. W.D. Pursrick. 





FRANKLIN FARMERS’ CLUB. 





Farmers’ Mistakes. 





The fourth winter meeting of the Franklin 
Farmers’ club was held Dec. 3d, at the resi- 
dence of Mr. A. A. Fletcher. After hearing 
the report of the committee on the autumn 
festival, showing a net gain to the treasury of 
$57.67, and passing votes of thanks to the 
committee and others who took an active 
part in making the fair a success, the regular 
business of the evening, the discussion of the 
‘‘Farmers’ Mistakes” was taken up. Mr. 
Fletcher in opening, said that, until the pres- 
ent season, he had done little farming since 
he worked as a boy on the farm, some forty 
years ago, but the past year he had been giv- 
ing a good deal of thought to the subject, and 
had made some experiments. ‘The first mis- 
take of the farmers generally, as he had ob- 
served, and a very great one, too, is that they 
are not educated, or trained for their busi- 
ness. Nearly all the farmers of his aequaint- 
entered it deliberately, as men enter upon 
other callings in life. Many become owners 
of farms by heirship, and then begin their 
management without making or having made 
any previous preparation whatever, and under 
such circumstances it is not strange that they 
make mistakes. Many try other callings first, 
and finding they lack business ability, they 
take up farming as a last resort. Sick men, 
too, frequently buy farms, hoping that the 
out door air may restore them to health. All 
these are working at a great disadvantage. 

A boy who has any inclination towards the 
farm should be trained for the business. He 
should spend at least one year on some good 
farm besides his father’s, where he would 
be almost sure to get new ideas that he 
would not have got in the old ruts at home. 
Boys and cabbages often do better from trans- 
planting. Besides working without a previ- 
ous training for their business, farmers also 
make the mistake of working without sufficient 
capital or means, a condition that would fail 
them in any other kind of business. Yet, by 
‘‘means,” he would not be understood as re- 
ferring to money alone, for if one is known to 
have the necessary skill and integrity of char- 
acter, he can usually obtain money on credit. 
Men will not lend money to ignorant or shift- 
less farmers, because they know that their 
money will be poorly invested, but there are 
no better customers for borrowed money than 
farmers who are honest and skilful in their 
business. 

Using implements and tools that are out of 
date, is a mistake that very many farmers 
make. He did not believe there could be 
named a single farming tool that was in use 
by a grandfather, that a grandson could afford 
to use, the improvements have been so great 
within the past fifty years. A case was cited 
in illustration: while engaged in the duties of 
assessor of taxes, he had visited the factory 
of one of the most successful manufacturers in 
the town or in the State, and knowing that 
a portion of the machinery in the factory was 
hired with the building, he asked to be shown 
which belonged to the owner of the building, 
and which to the lessee, that the tax might 
be equitably assessed on the several parties. 
He was told that the hired machinery was 
all stored away in the attic, while new ma- 
chinery had been purchased for use, because 
the old had become so out of date that it was 
cheaper to pay rent and not use it, than to do 
without the new and improved patterns. 
Competition from others who had introduced 
new machinery, had forced him to make the 
change. 

But on the farm we find farmers using tools 
and implements that were out of date years 
and years ago. In his own farm operations 
which he had commenced during the past 
year, he worked out a field of corn the first 
time with an old-fashioned cultivator, such as 
is in quite common use among -his neighbors. 
It cost him $5 to hoe the field by hand after 
the cultivator had done all it could do. The 
next time he used an improved horse hoe at 
an expense no greater than for the first culti- 
vation, and the work was done so completely 
that no hand work was required. He thus 
saved five dollars by using the new implement, 
and the field would not have had to be much 
larger to make the saving equal to the first 
cost of the implement itself. 

His present year’s experience had convinced 


tilizer manufacturers, who make them believe 
that a few dollars’ worth of fertilizer is enough 
to greatly increase their crops. If great crops 
are expected, liberal manuring must precede 
the harvest. He made the mistake this year, 
of using too little fertilizer on part of his 
field, though it was all that the dealer or 
manufacturer said would be required. On 
other portions of the field he used larger 
quantities, and the specimens shown to the 
meeting, were revidence conclusive that light 
manuring is a great mistake. 
average hill of corn grown upon a quarter of 
a cent’s worth of fertilizer. There were 
small, very imperfect ears of what would be 
termed pig corn—none of it fit to shell and 
grind. Another sample costing a third of a cent 
per hill, gave a little better yield, but was far 
from being satisfactory or profitable to grow, 
while a hill grown upon a cent’s worth of fer- 
ave him eight large, sound ears that 


ge 


He showed one 


four 


tilizer, 
are in demand at an extra price, and will 
bring a good profit for the labor and capital 
employed. 

Farmers make a mistake by not keeping 
more accurate accounts of their business. 
The age of cellar door accounts in chalk, is 
passed away. Farmers should know whether 
their business is paying or not, and should 
If 
they find they are working at a loss, they 


know which branches are paying best. 


should improve their methods, change them 
entirely, or go out of the business. 
find they are making money, they should push 
ahead, and make more money. 

Farmers do not know how much they lose 
by not joining such organizations as the far- 
mers’ club, and taking part in the work of 
carrying it 
regularly, and bring their wives and children 


on. They should join, attend 


with them. They should also take more pa- 
pers relating to their business, those especial- 
ly which report the doings of farmers’ clubs 
and other agricultural organizations. 

Mr. Fletcher's lecture, for it was nothing 
short of a lecture, was t: o conclusive and con- 
vincing to allow of much debate, but many 
who listened, had their ambition roused to do 
better in the future than in the past. 


SOME NOTICEABLE EFFECTS OF 
DRAINAGE. 





The effect of drainage upon wet lands has 
been very marked in a meadow that has come 
The 


drained land extends nearly a half mile along 


under our observation the past summer. 


the banks of a small stream which is fed by 
to the at 
drainage, the land near the source of the 


springs. Previous first attempts 
water supply was a miry swamp crossed by 
several wide, open ditches, from which the 
soil had been taken for composting, leaving 
small ponds of water which afforded drinking 
accommodations for cattle. In seasons of ex- 


treme drought, the water occ»sionally entirely 


disappeared. Further down the stream, the 
strip of wet land widened out, and was kept 
soaked by the water which slowly oozed 


through it, there having until recently, been 
no attempt made towards drainage. 

Within a few years, the upper end of the 
meadow has been thoroughly underdrained 
and put in first class condition by deep plough- 
ing and cultivation, the drainage being so 
perfect that the land is as easily worked at all 
seasons as ordinary upland. During the past 
three years, the lower portion of the meadow 
has been partly draiaed, the water being all 
confined to a single open ditch that follows 
the natural bed of the stream, while cross 
filled 
have made the wide strips of intervale equal 
to the best cultivated land in the vicinity. 
What has been particularly noticeable the 


ditches with stones and covered 8ver, 


past dry autumn, is the fact that the light 
rains, which have started the water to running 
in nearly all the other brooks in the vicinity, 
have had no such effect on this, and not un- 
til the heavy rain which fell late in November, 
did a single bucketful of water stand in the 
lower end of the ditch which drains the whol 
meadow. The explanation, as we understand 
it that the the 
stream has been so thoroughly drained that 


is, land on borders of the 
the surplus water is very readily absorbed and 
after every shower or storm the deep, mellow 
soil holds so large an amount of moisture as 
to be sufficient for supplying the growing 
vegetation through the dryest seasons, the 
roots of the grasses being able to draw moist- 
ure from a large amount of moist, but not 
over-wet soil. Now, when the autumn rains 
began to fall, the undrained meadows with 
their shallow surface soil perhaps almost dry 
enough to burn, were very quickly saturated, 
simply because of their shallowness, while 
these deeply drained and well cultivated lands 
though not suffering severely for te want of 
rain, were able to absorb a very large amount 
of water without being saturated to excess. 

A drained meadow is like a large purse as 
compared to a small one. It holds a much 
larger amount to draw from, and consequent- 
ly is less affected by large drafts or heavy de- 


posits. 


WORK FOR THE MILK PRODUCERS. 


Mr. J. J. Webb, one of the largest pro- 
ducers of milk for the New Haven market, 
making annually, from 95,000 to 115,000 
quarts, tells the Homestead that he knows 
that during the past fifteen years nearly all 
his milk has been made at a loss, and that 
he has been a fool for doing it, but had hoped 
all the time for a change for the better while 
bringing up the fertility of his farm, which 
was the chief object sought in keeping a milk 
herd. He believes that milk 
hold conventions in the large markets, and 
make exhibits of their milk, stating cost of 
production and price received and give patrons 
an opportunity to compare samples with the 
milk as it is received from the milk peddlers. 
If the milk has been skimmed or doctored on 
the way between the farm and the consumer's 
table, the samples shown would tend to fix 
the blame where it belonged. He would 
also have farmers after they have found what 
their milk costs them, refuse to sell without 
making fair pay for their labor and invest- 
ment. Exhibitions like these proposed by 
Mr. Webb, would show a very wide variation 
in the quality of milk sold by different far- 
mers, and would account in part for the ex- 
tra price that is being secretly paid by con- 
tractors to a few who make an extra quality 
at the present time. 


farmers should 





A CORRECTION. 





We are not surprised that one of our read- 
ers failed to unravel the snarl that an unfor- 
tunate disarrangement of types made last 
week in the article on ‘‘Milk for Pigs.” The 
statement in the second paragraph should have 
read that 400 pounds of corn meal made 100 
pounds of pork, and that 1900 pounds of milk 
made the same quantity of pork, live weight, 
so that when live hogs are worth five cents 
per pound, milk is worth about half a cent per 
quart. Neither are we very much surprised 
that other readers are not all quite ready to 
believe that milk is worth one and three-fourths 
cents per quart for feeding pigs. Such, how- 
ever, is a fact in several cases where good 
breeds of hogs are judiciously fed upon a 
mixed diet of milk and grain, and the pro- 
ducts sold to advantage. We could name 
men who are getting two cents per quart for 
milk fed to pigs. 








after or about the time of contracting the dis- 





month subsequent to the issue of 


him that farmers are being deceived by fer- 
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worth from a quarter of a cent to a half a cent 
per quart for feeding pork to be sold at whole- 
sale prices. If cut and retailec in the form 
of salt pork, ham, roasts and sausage, we have 
made it worth considerably more than that. 
EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


SAWDUST ts, ASHES. 


I have had some discussion as to the manurial 
qualities of sawdust. One man, speaking theoreti- 
cally, says if ashes are so very valuable, and they 
come trom sawdust, why not put sawdust on the 
land and plough it in? Should like to have you 
answer the latter question through the New Ene- 
LAND FARMER. Cc. H. ©. 

Rockland, Mass. 

RemMAkks.—lt is true that ashes come from burn- 
ing wood or other vegetable matter. It is also true 
that ashes have a manurial value when applied to 
most soils, but it does not follow that sawdust is 
equal in value when spread and ploughed into the 
soil of a field to what the ashes of that same sawdust 
would be if they were all carefully saved and 
applied. A pound of beef or a quart of milk con- 
tains the same elements that were yesterday held 
within the substance of a bunch of corn stalks or a 
forkful of hay, but it does not therefore follow that 
corn stalks and hay would be as good food for a 
child as beef or milk would be. Phos- 
phate of lime, when dissolved, is one of our most 
active fevtilizers, but when locked up in raw bones, 
itis for the time being, as worthless as quartz rock. 

We have no doubt that sawdust applied in lim- 
ited quantities, to some kinds of soil, would prove 
beneficial, but in order to apply enough to increase 
the potash to a beneficial point, it might require so 
large an application of the crude, woody fibre 
(carbon) as to prove an injury. Unrotted sawdust 
in very large quantities, would make light land too 
light, and cause it to dry up in dry weather. The 
best way to use sawdust as a fertilizer, we believe, 
is to first use it as bedding for cattle, and as an ab- 
sorbent. It is worth something for both of these 
uses, and when applied to the land, will give up its 
store of valuable salts absorbed in the stable, and 
afterwards, when thoroughly rotted, will give up 
its potash also. It would not pay to haul saw- 
dust any considerable distance for the small per 
cent of potash it contains. Potash can be procured 
cheaper by other methods. 


map or 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—Seed potatoes should not be put into a barrel 
which has contained salt. If the potato is in any 
way bruised, enough of the salt will be absorbed 
from the wood to cause decay. 

—According to the late reports of the Bureau of 
Agriculture Indiana ranks first among the wheat- 
growing States. Ohiocomes second, Illinois, third ; 
the average yield in the Hoosier State is 15.04 
bushels per acre. 

The breeders of red polled cattle in America 
have formed an Association, and elected Col. J. B. 
Mead of Randolph, Vt., President; Gen. L. F. 
Ross, Iowa City, Treasurer, and T. W. Innman, 
S; ades, Ind., Secretary. 

—Mr. Charles Dudley Warner having tasted carr 
in Germany realized then “why that Government is 
kindly sending the young fish out of the country.” 
He adds that “though in some respects the carp 
and stories about carp differ, nevertheless, in one 
important particular they are both alike—it is very 
difficult to swallow either.” 

—Seventy-one towns in Massachusetts receive 
their water supply through public water works, 
and seventeen other towns have charters granted 
them, or have private chartered organizations for 
supplying water at an early day. Middlesex County 
leads off with sixteen companies, and Worcester 
County follows with thirteen. 

—An Indianapolis (Ind.) fruit-grower says: 
“Last year I put twelve moles in my strawberry 
patch of five acres to catch the grubs, and they did 
the work. I never had a dozen plants injured dur- 
ing the summer, either by the grubs or moles. I 
know some people do not care for moles on their 
farms, but I want them in my strawberry patch.” 

—The N. Y. Tribune remarks that “That same 
old ever-thus-ness has made quietus of ANOTHER 
JerseY Cow which gave streams of butter floated 
in just sufficient cream to permit of its passage 
from the udder. Valhalla was her name; her al- 
leged record was 34 pounds of gilt-edge in 14 con- 
secutive days, and, as a matter of course, she died 
of milk-fever.” 

—We noticed a few weeks ago that Mr. Evans of 
Philadelphia has paid to Mr. Harry Bennett of 
England $3750 for the sole right to grow his new 
rose, the William Francis Bennett, in America. 
We did not see at the time how a monopoly of the 
rose could be kept up for any great length of time, 
but we find it now stated in the papers that Mr. 
Evans has bound himself not to sell any plants or 
cuttings for four years, during which time he will 
have to look for his profits to the blossoms alone. 

—Prof. Kinnicott gives a very unfavorable re- 
port in regard to the use of boracic acid and its 
compounds for preserving food. He believes them 
to be highly injurious to the human system and 
likely to cause disease. Dr. Foster, of Amsterdam, 
also says: It appears that the addition of boracic 
acid to the food leads to an increased discharge 
from the intestines of albuminoid substances which 
come mostly from the food taken. This effect 
can not be considered as a favorable one, to say the 
least. If further experiments give the same result, 
it will follow that boracic acid is not as well fitted 
for preserving articles of food as is generally be- 
lieved. It will, moreover, be necessary to be es- 
pecially cautious about the addition of the acid to 
milk which is to be used by young children. The 
Board of Health of Brooklyn, N. Y., have just for- 
bidden the sale in that city, of a food preserving 
preparation, which is said to be largely composed 
of that substance. 

—Mr. F. D. Curtis, at the recent convention of 
the Butter, Cheese and Egg Association, declared 
that the fancy dairymen, by allowing their cream 
to sour too much before churning, have made their 
product simply “imitation oleomargarine.” He 
says that ‘“‘They have vitiated the public palate—es- 
pecially in the cities—with their fresh-made butter- 
milk-flavored butter, and created a market for ole- 
omargarine compounds, and now they are running 
a neck-and-neck race with the oleomargarine man- 





In our own practice we have found milk 








A CHEAP COTTAGE, 

The illustrations herewith presented are the 
front and side elevations and first floor plan 
of a small and inexpensive cottage, suitable 
for the use of a farm laborer and his wife, or 
of a young mechanic, whose wife does her 
own work, and does nut have to provide lodg-_ 
ing accommodations for many guests or ser 
vants. The plan sufficiently explains the size 
and location of the lower rooms. The kitchen 
is in the lean-to at the rear, and the two 
closets, one opening from the kitchen and the 
other from the living-room, are in a small 
projection built into the angle between the 
The cellar 


stairs are under the stairs leading to the sec- 


lean-to and the main building. 


ond story. In the second story are two cham- 





| bers, and under the low roof of the kitchen is 
| a space that may be used for a lumber-room, 
| and, on its higher side, two commodious 
| clothes closets can be built. 


The house should be built with a balloon 


frame, the sides clapboarded and the gables 


covered with shingles cut in ornamental pat- 


| terns. A stained glass window in the front 


hall, over the foot of the staircase, and a row 
or two of colored panes in the upper part of 
' the windows in the main house and in the 
luthern in the roof, add materially to the at- 
tractiveness of the design, while they make 
only a trifling addition to the cost. 
house 


should be built so as to face the west, 


Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 





| At the organization of the New England Agri- 
cultural Society in January, 1864, at Worcester, 
Mass., the object of the Association, as set forth, 
| was the encouragement of agriculture in all its 


| branches, both by the application of the best intel- 
lectual efforts, and by exhibition of animals, pro- 
| ducts and machinery. 

Now what has the Society accomplished during 
the nineteen years of its existence? In the first 
years of its life the trend was in the direction set 
forth in its preamble, when organized. Undoubted- 
| ly there has been considerable benefit derived by 
the agricultural community of New England from 
its exhibitions of stock and farm machinery. But 
of late years I would ask whether it has not been 
catering too much to the fast elements in society, 
in the line of horse racing, gambling, &c., and 
without proper regard to the moral standing or ob- 
jects of the organization. Take the Fair at Man- 
chester, September, 1883, for an example; was that 
an exhibition to invite attendance by the honest 
farmer and his family, or any citizen who takes 
pride in his manhood? Was that show anything 
ta be prond of for the members of the Sox ioty, or 
| the friends of agriculture? Was it not, on the 
other hand, a sad regret and disappointment to all 
interested in agricultural improvements, temper- 
ance and morality? Was it not one of the most 
demoralizing exhibitions ever held in the New 
England States? When I first entered the grounds 
quite an imposing building was before my eyes; 


on inquiry I was told that a dog show was being 
held there. Passing on and looking in, I found 
dogs of all varieties, barking, growling and mak- 
ing everything hideous around the building, to the 
disgust of visitors, and especially those who ap- 
preciate good farm animals. The question arose, 
and was often asked by intelligent parties, what 
It 
was suggested by some that there is quite a con- 
nection between dogs and sheep, for it is a well 


connection has a dog show with agriculture ? 


known fact that the farmers of New England have 
suffered terribly on account of dogs killing their 
sheep, and in some places they have given up sheep 
husbandry entirely on that account, when that 
branch of tarming would pay well, beside doing 
much towards renovating old worn out pastures, 
were it not for this dog difficulty. 

Further on were pens of good stock of various 
kinds, and, in the tent, agricultural machinery and 
products of the soil, together with the useful arti- 

Still further on I found 
for the horses, especially 


cles of housekeeping, &c. 
ample accommodation 
for the fast horses. 

At the agricultural fairs of the Society, the horse 
race and pool selling have been seriously objected 
to; but the excuse has been, ‘We need them to 
draw the crowd to help pay the bills.” Now I 
think it is the first time in its history when the 
renting of its grounds for the open selling of in- 
toxicating liquors in various disguises has been al- 
lowed or countenanced. There were some fifty 
places where it could be obtained, while gambling 
in its pleasing forms was freely permitted; all for 
the purpose of increasing its funds. Probably 
there was realized $1500 or more from that source 
alone. In addition to the above renting of grounds 
there was 2 large tank on wheels, with a good team 
attached, filled with beer, at which it took two men 
to wait on the thirsty crowd as they drove around 
the grounds. The parties owning the concern, of 
course, paid for the privilege, which went to swell 
the receipts. Again, in looking over the grounds it 
was difficult to find the most important adjunct to 
a successful fair—places where the peopjg could 
get a good dinner. To be sure, you would notice 
signs reading, “Refreshments, &c.,” but on looking 
them over you would find, perhaps, brown bread 
and beans, coffee, and in some cases oysters, but 
the principal article was liquor, in some form, 
and it was the leading article they had for sale. 
At the grand stand there was a sign up, an- 
nouncing, ‘‘Fletcher’s Eating House.” Now, just 
step in and see what you will find there; a counter 
some 100 feet long, with all the apparatus for 
drinking; the bottles filled with liquor of various 
kinds for sale, similar to any of the first rate dar- 
rooms, and a small show of anything in the line of 
food. If you had walked along to the easterly end 
of the grand stand, you would have found a room 
filled with men, and an auctioneer in full blast sell- 
ing “pools.” 

There was a single exception to the general rule 
concerning eating-houses and refreshment rooms ad- 
vertised. That was a place where one could get a 
good meal. I refer to one of the tents run by one 
of the religicus societies of the city, that furnished 
the multitude with the best of dinners, and it was 
the only decent place to be found where intoxica- 
ting drinks were not sold, and the people appreci- 
ated it, by the crowds that visited and dined there. 
Now, all these operations were carried on by the 
sanction of the officers of the Society; that is, if 
they attended to their duty, for it is a well-known 
fact, that the parties that paid the highest prices for 
the use of the grouuds understood what would be 
sold there, and that they should not be molested; 
also those that rented small plats under various 
names, which meant gambling in some of its 
forms. Whether it was the understanding or not, 
they held their ground, and were not molested by 
any of the Society’s officers or the police. Now, in 
all sober earnest, was that fair any place for the 
people to visit? Was not the whole thing demor- 
alizing to all, especialy to the young and rising 
generation, in room of improving them, as set 
forth in the constitution of the Society ? 

An ORIGINAL MEMBER. 





For the New England Farmer. 


AFTER BUTCHERING. 





The farmer generally butchers and cures the 
meat needed for home consumption. He should 
do so, if he does not. No farmer can, in truth, af- 
ford to go to the stbre and buy that meat which he 
might have butchered and cured himself. Pork is 
the meat of the American farmer; not that he eats 
pork only, but it is that which he eats most. 
Other meats may be considered exceptions—extras 
on the bill of fare. The pork for the year’s con- 
sumption is usually butchered in one day, and this 


The | 


THE NEW ENGLAND FAIR OF 1883. 








pioE ELevarion, 


if possible, which would give the kitchen the 
benefit of the early morning sun at one win- 
dow, and admit its rays at the other window 
until after the middle of the day, while the 
living-room would get the sun from the middle 
} of the forerioon until night. 

The design would be materially improved, 
and at a very small expense, by throwing out 
a bay window on the south side of the living- 
room. This would add to the attractiveness 
of the external appearance of the house, as 
well as to the cheerfulness and home-like as- 
pect of the room itself. Sucha bay window 
would make an admirable place for house 
plants, and in the dreary days of winter would 
be a spot of beauty and brightness, worth 
many times the cost and labor of caring for it. 

Such a house should be prettily finished 
outside and in, but without excess of orna- 
ment, or gingerbread work. The roof should 
be of shingles, and painted, and the house it- 
self should be painted in two contrasting col- 
ors, avoiding white of course, though the 
principal color should dark. 
Built of good materials throughout, and fin- 
the house 


not be very 
ished complete except papering, 
built, for about 8700 
For the use of the cuts we are in- 
debted to Wm. T. Comstock, 6 Astor Place, 
New York, publisher of Building, an Archi- 
| tectural Monthly. 





could be hereabouts, 


| to S800, 


of the days of December, as those days are cold, 
and then the meat is most easily preserved. But it 
is of that which is to do after butchering that I 
wish to write about. 

The carcasses must be allowed to thoroughly 
Generally they will have 
| done this towards the of the 

butchering day, or by the time the butchers are 

| ready to do the cutting. 
spread out upon boards in the cellar, a slight sprink- 
ling of salt be thrown upon them, and thus left till 
the next morning. Then they should be packed in 
layers in barrels or hogsheads, putting a layer of 
dry salt between each layer of meat. The layer of 
dry salt should be trom one-quarter to one-half of 
an inch in thickness, as the pieces of meat are large 
and thick, or small and thin—the thicker the meat, 
the thicker the salt. A handful of salt should be 
rubbed over and around the end of each bone be- 
fore the meat is packed away. 

The meat should be thus left packed in dry salt 
for two or three days. Then make salt brine so 
strong that it will bear a hen’s egg. The egg must 
be fresh, and a part of the shell as large as a sil- 
ver quarter should appear above the brine. Put 
clean boards upon the meat, and rocks upon these 
to weight it down, and then pour the brine upon 
the meat till it covers it. The meat should be left 
in the brine for from four to six weeks, according 
to the size and thickness of the pieces. 

The meat is now salted. Take it out and hang it 
up In the smoke house. I cut a slit in each piece, 
through which I pass a strong muslin string, which 
I knot and pass the loop over the hooks in the raft- 
ers of the smoke house. As soon as there is any 
danger from flies start the smoke under the meat. 
Do not smoke more than three or four days if your 
smoke house is at all tight. I find that the ma- 
jority of farmers smoke their meat too much. 
Hickory is the best fuel to use for smoking. 
cobs are also good. The fuel has not a little to do 
with the flavor of the meat. 

If your smoke house is tight, so that you can 
make it dark, you may leave the meat hanging all 
summer, or until it is used. But if you 
make the house dark, you must take the meat 
down and pack it away. There is no better ma- 
terial to pack in, than clean, dry hay. Timothy is 
best. Do not use clover. Put the pieces of meat 
in a box or barrel, with the hay between and 
around them. Keep in some cool, dry, dark place. 
This way of packing is much better than putting 
the meat down in salt or ashes. I have tested this 
way of curing pork for years, and know that there 
is none better. Never had any trouble in saving 
the meat, and it is always sweet and juicy ; better 
flavored than “sugar cured” hams. 

Everybody likes sausages, of course, but not 
everybody knows how to keep them. Do not put 
them in skins; this troublesome way has served its 
and generation. Cleaning the skins is too 
much work, and this way of putting up is not fash- 
ionable at this wsthetic period. If you wish to 
keep the sausage till summer, or even till fall, do 
not sew it up in sacks and smoke it, either; make 
it into cakes between the hands, and fry it just as 
you would for present consumption; pack the 
akes closely in an earthern jar, and pour in melted 
lard till it covers them; keep in the cellar or some 
cool place, and as dry as possible. Treated in this 
way, sausages will keep fresh and untainted for a 
year, and I do not know how much longer. When 
wanted for the table, simply heat it through ina 
pan and it is ready for use. 

Some farmers make the mistake of putting too 
much fat into the sausage. They do not like the 
fat meat, and to get rid of it make it into sausage. 
This spoils the sausage, making it too strong and 
oily. If the side pieces are cured as I have directed, 
they will be so sweet and palatable that there will 
be no need of putting them into the sausage to get 
rid of them. Joun M. Stan. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


cool before being cut up. 


close afternoon of 


The pieces should be 
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cannot 


day 


Special Correspondence of the New BPngland Farmer 


ITALIAN AGRICULTURAL REVIEW. 





The Bad Crops of 1883. 





We commence with the grain king. In this we 
have had in Italy, a crop of 45,166,000 hectolitres 
of wheat; that is to say, 89 per cent of a medium 
crop, which corresponds, according to official sta- 
tistics, to 50,898,408 hectolitres. Among all the 
Italian agricultural regions Piedmont had the most 
miserable crop, namely, 1,202,000 hectolitres, equal 
to 69 per cent of a normal crop, which is reckoned 
at 1,885,235 hectolitres. The cause of this deficit 
was principally rains of a long duration, incessant- 
ly, and a low temperature. The most favored re- 
gions, which had a superior production, were Sar- 
dinia and Emilia; all the other regions had an in- 
ferior crop toa normal medium. This is a very 
deplorable result, because it is the third consecutive 
year in which the wheat crop in Italy has been below 
the ordinary production. And, indeed, in 1881, is not- 
ed a deficit of 14,277,876 hectolitres, and in 1882 an- 
other of 768,560 hectolitres; deficits so much the 
more deplorable and dolorous, seeing that the me- 
dium production of wheat with us is estimated in 
the poor and shameful proportion of 10 75-100 hec- 
tolitres per hectare. Nor a better fortune had the 
wheat production in various other European States. 
From information attained by the Italian Minister 
of Agriculture, it results that, nearly all the com- 
mercial meetings which have taken place in France 
since the harvest, have Seen agreed in estimating 
the crop of grain this year as below the medium. 
The same opinion did prevail in the Vienna Inter 
national Congress held towards the end of August. 
On the basis of the estimate of this Congress the 
production expressed in hundredths of the‘ normal 
medium would be, in France, Austria, Southern 
Russia, 85 per cent; in Great Britain, Ireland, 
Switzerland, Saxony, Bavaria, upper and lower, 
80; in Prussia 90. Holding these figures as exact, 
France only would have a deficit of ten millions of 
hectolitres. We have instead, good reports from 
Egypt, where the production reaches 120. * * * 
Now, since the transportation from New York to 
European ports is estimated at fifty cents per hec- 
tolitre, comprising loading and discharging, it ap- 
pears that we shall continue to have in Italy Ameri- 
can wheat below twenty francs per hectolitre. 

Maize, Indian Corn. 

Also the production of maize is deficient. In fact 
the medium production altogether, of this grain in 
the Kingdom is 31,333,613 hectolitres, and the pro- 
duction of 1883 was 28,774,000, equal to 93 per 





the medium production is 2,872,616 hectolitres, was 
gathered in this year hardly 2,516,000 hectolitres, 
which corresponds to 80 per cent of the normal 
crop. Lazio, Abruzzo, Puglie and Sardinia may 
enjoy themselves * * Polenta, 
(a kind of corn hasty pudding,) since they had 
rather an abundant crop of maize; Sicily had 
hardly an ordinary crop; the other Italian regions 
are found with crops below the ordinary produc- 
tion. With the rest of Italy, itis now accustomed 
to poor crops of maize ; 1883 counts in the triennial 
as the best year; so much so, that, in 1581 was 
gathered with much difficulty, 19,985,647 hectolitres.” 

The vintage here is above the medium 

Silk Husbandry. 

The statistics of the silk campaign of the current 
year in comparison with that of preceding years, 
From such statistics, it results that in Piedmont, 


with 


were raised silk worms in 989 incorporated towns; 
that the eggs which were mostly used were native 
ones; after them the Japanese originals and those 
of Japanese re-produced ; that the quantity of eggs 
of every race placed to hatch in the « 
of 
product in cocoons has been estimated superior by 
nearly 400,000 kilogrammes ; that the 
current year if not the best, certainly good, and it 
In 1883, 


27 grams each,) 


urrent vear 


has been little inferior to that S82, while the 


crop of the 
did not fail but in some 20 towns. 
put to hatch (of 
which gave in cocoons, 5,232,877 kilogrammes, 
divided in the Niiowing way among che Tivvinees 
of Piedmont 


were 


235,000 ounces 





Ounces hilogrammes. 
Cumeo, «eee Eggs, 02,057 Cocoons, 1,088,458 
Turin, o & 354 1,¢ 
Alexandria, 71,111 1 
Novara, . «sss 23,478 ) 
| 
Total eggs, . 235,060 Total coc’ns, 5,232,087 


For importance of bringing up, after Lombardy 
and Venice, comes Piedmont, in all the Kingdom.” 


Henny Nowe, 





Turin, Italy, Nov. 23, 1883. 





Selections. 
HENS AND THE CURCULIO. 


Mr. Philip Snyder of Vineland, N. J., 
fruit grower of great experience, is not in- 
to take of stock in the 


commonly received idea that hens will pro- 


a 


clined a great deal 


tect the plum-trees from the curculio. In com- 
menting upon the statement of a Philadelphia 
Press correspondent that he had secured a 
good plum crop by simply shaking the trees 
daily, and letting the chickens attend to the 
curculio, Mr. Snyder says 


No doubt he meant that he gave the trees a 
smart jar, for simple shaking will not bring 
down the game. On a sharp, sudden jar, the 
curculio does drop, with his feet doubled up, 
and shows no signs of life, looking very much 
like a small, dried bud, and it would take an 
uncommonly sharp-eyed hen to find him in 
the grass and rubbish of a poultry yard. 
| But would the hens eat the curculio if they 





| found him? I have offered hundreds of cur- 
culio to fowls, on a white plate where the 
‘treptiles” could be distinctly seen, but not 


one would a chicken touch. ‘True, they were 
dead, having been kept in a bottle until they 
were asphyxiated. But that matters little. 
A hen doesn’t object to eating dead things 
when she likes them. She will eat dead flies 
readily. Other people have tried the chicken 
cure and failed. I know one chicken yard 
containing plum and peach trees, and poultry 
enough to eat 10,000 curculio a day; and yet 
the owner gets no more fruit than elsewhere. 

Is it not possible, then, that there was some 
other cause than chickens for your contribu- 
tor’s success? In some seasons the curculio 
fails to put in an appearance, or appears only 
in limited numbers. Was it not a year like 
this when he made his experiment? In short, 
did he ever see his poultry eating curculio, 
and does he know that they did, or does he 
merely infer that they did from his success ? 

The curculio is a winged insect, but it can 
be jarred down from the tree upon a white 
sheet. and then be picked up while playing 
‘possum and killed in earnest. I have caught 
hundreds in this way, and have seen thousands 
caught in one year in Vineland under the 
stimulus of a premium offered by the local 
agricultural society. If persevered in once 
or twice a day while the fruit is growing, this 
will doubtless save the crop. Many people 
claim that they have grown crops in this way. 
But, until I have some more definite assurance 
on this point, I shall be in doubt whether or 
no the chicken cure is not a delusion. 


FEEDING COWS. 


It is now about the time when the dairymen 
think of turning off their poor cows to fatten 
them, if they can. Some cows are easily fat- 
tened. Some cows are poor for the dairy on 
this account ; but some poor cows will neither 
milk nor fatten. What is good for one sort 
of a cow is not always good for another, 
and it may not always pay to feed a cow that 
cannot be made to fatten. A dairyman should 
understand and know his cows, and there is 














ufacturers.” 


is called “butchering day.” It is most often one 


cent of the medium crop, and in Piedmont, where 


no better way of becoming acquainted with 
them than through the feed box. A neighbor 
said to me: ‘*That is the poorest cow I 
ever owned, and I am thinking of knocking 
her on the head.” ‘Have you given her a 
fair trial before you convict her?” I asked. 
“Well, she gets the same feed as the others,” 
said he. ‘*My dear fellow,” | replied, ‘‘cows 
are like folks; you can’t judge of one by an- 
other. Now, you give that cow some extra 
feed and see what she will Give her a 
trial; I think she is a good cow if you give 
her a chance.” 

And he gave her atrial. The more feed 
he gave her the more milk she gave, until she 
came up from five quarts a day to twelve. 
Then he tried all his herd in the same way. 
He soon found which cows should be kept 
and which should go to the butcher, and some 
he thought the best were the worst. The feed 
that made some milk made some fat. Now, 
a dairyman wants milk, and fat in the milk, 
and not on the ribs. It is the cows that put 
the feed upon the ribs instead of into the pail 
that should be weeded out. Never mind their 
looks, ‘*Handsome as handsome 
And just now this test should be applied to 
all the cows, and those that will not respond 
in any way should go off in the quickest way, 
if it is to the orchard to be buried under an 
apple tree. Those that make flesh and fat 
should go to the butcher when fit, but as a 
rule it does not pay a dairyman to feed a $15 
cow two or three months to make her bring 
#20 or $ It pays better to put another 
cow in her place and get her butter from the 
feed that would be used. 

There is a very great economy in having 
good cows and feeding them well. I make 
more money out of the feed I buy than out of 
what I grow. (Grass alone will pay the dairy- 


once 


do. 


does.” 


Is 





man. He may get an inch of cream from ten 
or twelve inches of milk from grass. But 
cotton seed meal or corn and oats and rye 


bran, ground together, will often increase the 
yield of cream 50 per cent. I don’t care 
what the savants or scientists say about this. 
I have known it for years past every day. 
Nothing comes from nothing. And the con- 
verse is apt to be true—something comes from 
something. And in the dairy, butter comes 
from rich food, and milk comes from plenty 
of food.—Cor. Iowa Homestead. 


ALFALFA IN COLORADO. 

In Colorado alfalfa is rapidly becoming the 
leading hay crop. A few years ago but a few 
acres could be found anywhere. So rapidly 
has it been introduced that several thousand 
acres are being grown with the greatest suc- 
A few instances that have come under 
my own observation may show how prolific, 
valuable and important it is becoming. 

John Sheldon has a farm joining these col- 
lege grounds, and raises 300 acres of the finest 
hay grown anywhere. He keeps large herds 
of sheep, some cattle, horses and hogs. When 
fed on alfalfa, cattle grow faster; cows give 
more and better milk ; Temes are more healthy 
and do more work, with a fourth the grain; 
sheep make better mutton and lose less wool ; 
and his hogs fatten, almost ready for market, 
without any grain. He cuts his crops three 
times, averaging about two tons to the cut- 
ting. He sells readily all he has to spare for 
$8 to $10. By letting his first crop grow un- 
til July he raises a great deal of seed—from 
five to ten bushels per acre—which sells readi- 
ly at $9 per bushel ; sometimes as high as $12. 

fter the seed is threshed the straw is much 
better, he thinks, than the hay when cut in the 
bloom. 

Harry Stratton, a dairy farmer, also along- 
side these grounds, pronounces alfalfa ‘‘the 
best feed in the world for milch cows.” In 
my lecture-room I have samples of it from his 
ranch, four feet long, grown in thirty days; 
others six feet two inches long, in seed July 


cess. 
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TRAVELLING AGENTS. | 
lowing gentlemen, who are authorized Agents | 

New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for oub- 
nd collections in the following Counties in | 


WorcCESTER Co., Ms. 
. . WASHINGTON, VT. 

» « » CALEDONIA Co., VT. 
. Apptson Co., VT, 

. » GRAFTON Co., N. H. 
. BrisTo. Co., Ms. 


MAN ROBBINS, 
CHEEVER,... 
VAVID K. CHEEVER, 
4. W. WINGATE,... > 
LESTER BARNES, 
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rs are requested to forward their subscrip- 
t waiting for the Agent to call. The date 


will always show how far they have 


CLUBBING WITH THE MAGAZINES. 

subscribe who are desirous of taking one or 

of the leading periodicals, will find it for their 

untage to order them in connection with the Far- 
and thus secure a material reduction in price. 

the following list, the figures show the price of 

nagazine or paper and the weekly NEW ENGLAND 

ER, postage paid on both publications. 


American Review 
ic Monthly 
r’s Mont 


{ 


lug 


azine 


Our Little Ones and The Nursery 
Young People 
to new subscribers only). . 4 


Harper's 

Youth's Companion 
Cottage Hearth 

POSTAGE FREE.—Subscribers will bear in 

id that the above prices inelude the cost of post- 

‘ge on both publications, which is paid by the pub- 

cannot take any subscriptions for the above 

, itions for less than one year, and the mcaey 

must in all cases accompany the order. Any 

r subscribers who may desire one or more of the 

, and who have already paid us for the coming 

in send us the balance required, (found by de- 

$2.15 from the price given for both publica- 

and we will forward promptly 

ications desired. Subscriptions to the month- 

with January, or with the volume, 


We 


ibove table, 


yInmence 
therwise ordered. 
tn not take subscriptions to any other publica. | 
sn those above named, nor at any reduction 
e prices here given. | 
i ypies.—We cannot furnish specimen 
f any publication except the FARMER. 
B.—After receiving the first number of 
gazine ordered, subscribers will know that we 
filled our part of the contract, and any com- 
‘ of non-reception, or order for change, should 
addressed to the publishers of the periodical | 


in question and not to us. 
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N. 





farmers’ Directory, 


The Business Houses whese cards appear in this 
umn are among the best and most reliable in the 


ily. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 

WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 

28 Blackstone St., under New England House. 
Wa. F. Brooks. BOSTON. CuHas. O. BROOKS. 





FURNITURE. 

Established in 1836. 

Pr. B. BROOKS, 
DEALER IN 

FURNITURE, CARPETINGS, 

Feathers, Mattresses, Clocks, &c. 

151 HANOVER STREET, 

4 Blackstone St. BOSTON. 9 Marshall St. 


INSURANCE. 
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Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 
Surplus over Ke-Insurance, eo. $271,818.40 | 
in in Cash Fund the past year, . 22,268.97 

1 in Cash Surplus the past year, + +» 18,309,66 | 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
Amount at risk, $26,117,877 00. 
Total Liabilities, $190,632.57 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 50 per 
sent. on 5 years, 30 per cent. on} years, and 20 per 


} 


ee as 


] others. 
IskAEL W. MUNROE, Pres’t and Treas. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. 17 





Henerval Hutelligence. 


PERSONAL. 
rd Chief Justice Coleridge of England, 
W has returned home from his recent visit | 
to the United States, says he shall not write a 
book about his impressions of the country be- 
cause he was here so little while that he could 
not gather up any data which should make 
such a book valuable. Dozens of ordinary 
John Bull tourists, no one of whom have one 
twentieth part of Lord Coleridge’s brains, 
wwe written big books on the United States, 
after sojourning here only a few weeks. 
Mario, the tenor, He came to 
country with Grisi and sang at the Bos- 
' He was 


is dead. 


rheatre, about thirty years ago. 
ears ol age. 
x-President Hill of Harvard College has 
epared an almanac for 1884, in which the | 
nputations have been made according to 
Eastern standard time. 
lhe divoreed wife of ex-Senator Christian- 
who has been visiting in Brooklyn, became 
sane last week Monday, probably from the | 
chloral, and died Wednesday night. 
Mr. A. Oakey Hall, once Mayor of New 
then actor, lawyer, journalist, dramat- 
, is going to reside in London as the 
of the New York Herald's news bureau. 
ederick the Great had a Swiss gentleman 
Catte to read to him every day for a 
urs. At times the King, who was fond 
eading aloud, relieved his dependent and 
himself, interspersing these readings 
riginal remarks. It appears that these 
emarks were duly noted down by Catte, 
manuscript book has found its way 
the Prussian State archives. There is 
its publication. 
rt Jay Jones, Esq., a former resident 
vidence, has offered to present to the 
States Government an estate of fifteen 
sin the suburbs of Rome, on which is a 
building of fifty rooms, to be used as an 
erican Academy of Fine Arts. 
lt is understood that Mr. David Pulsifer, 
faithful clerk in the Secretary’s office, at 
Ilouse, will terminate his thirty 
‘service with the present month. Mr. 
es M. Bovey, formerly in the Insurance 
partment, is to sueceed him. 


tate 


PORK AT THE WEST. 


‘he comparison with a year ago for the 
k shows a falling off in the hog movement 

‘ packing operations amounting to between 
and 100,000 head at all points, but the 
responding week last year was the largest 
the season, and subsequently there was 
irked falling off, only one week thereafter 
)roaching an equal number. ‘The situation 
" Is about 300,000 head in excess of a year 
in the packing at all points since Novem- 
"1. The returns from thirty prominent 
laces foot up 2,359,000 hogs to date, com- 
pared with 2,035,000 last year. The move- 
‘ent the past week has been rather liberal, 
‘nder the circumstances, for prices were ad- 
‘ing and confidence gained ground among 
“avrs and farmers in the country, and the 
‘nclination strengthened to prolong the feed- 
1g, especially in view of the quantity of corp 
te mperat i an a 
ot re prevailing, favorable for fatten- 
8 ‘e recent advance in provisions has 


va 


unsuitable for other 


Ta: re ia a TE 


trade and foreign orders are curtailed; in 
some instances, especially in lard, orders have 
been given for the sale in our markets of 
ay contracted previously for export. 
Some of the —— concerns are reported to 
be doing this. The corn question has exerted 
an influence on provisions. 

The supply of marketable hogs will not be 
shortened by the enlarged proportion of poor 
corn—for the winter season the effect is likely 
to be otherwise. The season has been ex- 
ceptionally favorable for the life of pigs 
dropped now, which will have its influence 
late next summer. It is true that current 
prices for hog product are now below the av- 
erage for January for a period of ten years, 
although considerably higher than in five of 
these years, the average being about $14.90 
for pork, $9.60 for lard and $7.60 for sides. 
But it is problematical as to how freely the 
export movement may be on a higher basis, 
and as to whether any increase in this move- 
ment may equal an enlarged manufacture be- 
txeen now and November next. If the East- 
ern movement of hogs from now to March, 
for consumption as fresh meat, shall not ma- 





| tem, a planet in comparison with which the 


| sun and the moon. 


| o'clock, and to find him it is only necessary 


| taken for Jupiter, on account of its brilliancy, 
| shines with a dazzling white Ight, in which 


| paratively no greater than that wrought by 
| The belts of Jupiter have of late been chang- 
| furnish an endless source of interest to the 
| student with a telescope. 
| his moons across his disk. 


| planet. 


| is the shadow of the satelite, and by fixing 
| server will perceive that a straight line drawn 
| from the black spot on Jupiter through the 
| little moon would just hit the sun; conse- 

( 


J 


| a single evening the observer may behold its 


| ing will again be visible in the same place at 


| less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any 


| stirred up very thinly. The pig weighed 288 
| pounds. 


| parilla, made in Lowell, Mass. 


| ago who, in his off days, prided himself on his curt 
| a civil question one day when he was especially 
| sponse; “go ask the cook; perhaps 


| you were the cook when I addressed you.” The 


terially exceed corresponding period last year, 
the winter packing may be expected to exceed 
last year as much as we have suggested, not- 
withstanding some interior points have al- 
ready closed for lack of hogs, and farmers 
are telling the boys that there are no more for 
shipment this season.—Cincinnati Price Cur- 
rent. 


THE PLANET JUPITER. 
Jupiter, the greatest world in the solar sys- 


earth is a crab apple to a pumpkin, says the 
New York Sun of Sunday, is just now the 
most conspicuous celestial object, after the 
Venus is brighter, but 
she sets so early that her big brother practi- 
cally has the field to himself, and he shines 
among the lesser lights of the firmament like 
an Alderman’s diamond at a ball. Jupiter is 
well up in the southeastern heavens by 9 


to look for the brightest star then visible. 
His light is yellow and steady, while Sirius, 
the only star which could possibly he mis- 


shifting rainbow hues may at times be seen. 
It is the steadiness of Jupiter's light which 
reveals at onee to the practised eye his plane- 
tary nature. ‘Turn a spectroscope upon him, 
and immediately the familiar lines which 


HOW BUTTBR MAY COMPETE WITH 
- -OLBOMARGARINE 

The question of supplying the demand of 
the country for good, pure butter is certainly 
one worth the attention of every farmer and 
butter-maker in the land. Dairymen and all 
classes of butter-producers may continue to 
rail against butterine, oleomargarine, or any 
of the compounds which are manufactured and 
sold in lieu of genuine butter, but with no 
avail until they come squarely into competi- 
tion with the manufacturers of these com- 

unds by making and putting into the mar- 

ets a superior article. Oleomargarine finds 
a ready sale, more because it is really better 
as an article of food—and Heaven knows it is 
bad enough—than three-fourths of the so 
called country butter. The amount of butter 
of this latter class, and which is made by far- 
mers, outside of regular dairy-farms, is enor- 
mous. The final market for the greater part 
of this is the large cities. An examination 
into the treatment it is subjected to, through 
its various stages of production, and until it 
reaches the table of the city consumer, often 
hundreds of miles away from the point of 
manufacture, may throw some light on the 
question why it pays to manufacture oleomar- 
garine. First, from the farm it goes to the 
country stores, where, as a rule, good, bad, 
and indifferent qualities are dumped promis- 
cuously into, somet:mes tubs, but often old 
shoe-boxes; and at any rate, whatever may 
be the receptacle, it is too frequently stinking 
and rancid to that degree that good butter 
put therein is no longer good. 

Herein lies a great evil. The country deal- 
er seldom thinks of grading his butter. He 
generally pays the same price for whatever 
comes in on the same day, regardless of 
whether it is good or bad. When bought, it, 
as stated, all goes together to assist the accu- 
mulation of a sufficient quantity for shipment. 
During this time it is not infrequently kept in 
a cellar, poorly ventilated, and reeking with 
poisonous gases escapin3 from decaying vege- 
tables, which are seldom absent in the average 
country storekeeper’s cellar. Is it any won- 
der that city people, asa rule, have nota 
very good opinion of what is often sold as 
“fresh country butter?” 

It is doubtless true that not more than one- 
half the farmers know how to make good but- 
ter. It is also true that it is just as easy for 
one to make good butter, as foranotber. In- 
difference and indolence have as much to do 
with it in many instances, as have any other 
causes, . 

If the country dealers would strictly grade 





characterize sunlight are seen. It is a thought 
calculated to give a vidid conception of the | 
maynificent scale on which the solar system is | 
constructed that, although between 400,000,- | 
000 and 500,000,000 miles from the earth, 
Jupiter is so brilliantly illuminated by the sun | 
that he shines like a star in the depths of 
space. 5 

But it is when viewed with a good tele- | 
scope that Jupiter is most interesting, and 
just now he is not only well situated for tele- 
scopic study, but is undergoing wonderful 
physical changes which manifest themselves 
in the appearance of his surface. The great 
red spot has faded into a grayish spot which | 
is only visible at times, and which is sur- 
rounded by a peculiar aureola. This won- 
dertul spot, which suddenly appeared in 1878 
like a continent of red hot rock thrust up 
through the ocean of dense vapors surround- 
ing the giant planet, began to lo @ its fiery 
color a year ago, and a veil seemed to be 
drawn over it which grew thicker until only | 
glimpses of the color could be caught shining | 
dimly as if through a superincumbent mass of 
vapor. Even yet persevering observers, arm- 
ed with large telescopes, report that the fad- 
ing redj spot can occasionally be seen; and a 
small telescope will show plainly the singular 
indentations in the great south belt of Jupi- 
ter, opposite the place where the red spot was. 
An idea of the extensive scale of nature’s op- 
erations on Jupiter may be formed from the 
fact that the red spot was no less than than 
30,000 miles long and 6000 or 7000 broad. 
It has been thought a very wonderful thing 
that a small island sunk out of sight during 
the volcanic disturbance in Java last August ; 
but if two-thirds of the whole area of the 
United States should sink into the bowels of 
the earth, the surface change would be com- 





the disapearance of the red spot on Jupiter. 


ing, not only in color, but in form, number 
and arrangement, and their varying aspects 


Other phenomena of Jupiter's system which 
can now be well observed are the transits of 
The observer sees 
one of the little moons approaching the 
Long before it reaches it a round 
black spot appears upon the edge of the shin- 
ing disk and advances slowly across it. This 


the position of the sun in his mind the ob- 


uently, whenever that black spot appears on 
upiter the sun is eclipsed. After a time he 
will see the satelite itself pass across Jupiter's 
disk as a round light gray spot, beautifully 
contrasted with its jet black shadow. As 
Jupiter has four moons, and they revolve 
very rapidly around him, these phenomena are 
of trequent occurrence. The great planet 
also rotates so swiftly on its axis that during 


a 


huge globe turn half way round, and, if he 
chooses to remain at the telescope all night, 
he may witness a complete rotation of Jupi- 
ter on its axis, so that a spot on the planet’s 
equator which he saw at 8 o'clock in the even- 


about 6 o'clock in the morning, having in 10 
hours made a circuit of 270,000 miles ! 


IMPORTANT. 


When you visit or leave New York City, save 
Baggage Expressage and Carriage Hire, and stop at 
the Granp Union Hore, opposite Grand Central 
Depot. 600 Elegant rooms, fitted up at a cost of 
one million dollars, reduced to $1 and upwards per 
day. European Plan. Elevator. Restaurant sup- 
plied with the best. Horse cars, stages and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better for 


other first-class hotel in the city. 


E. P. Rox, of whose novels over 400,000 copies 
have been sold, and who is well known to horti- 
culturists as a fruit-grower, is now writing what 
may be called a farmer’s novel in Harper’s Maga- 
zine. “Nature’s Serial Story” is the romance of a 
country home, with pictures of farm and country 
life by Gibson and Dielman. It began in the De- 
cember (Christmas) number. 


A SINGULAR discovery was made last week by 
Mr. Walter Murch of East Eddington, Me. pon 
killing a pig seven months old, he found a gold 
finger ring encircling its tongue about two and one- 
half inches from the end. The ring was almost 
hidden from sight by the tongue growing around 
it, and it seems almost impossible that it could 
have remained there without completely severing 
the tongue. The pig had appeared all right until 
Mr. Murch began to fatten him, when he found he 
would not eat corn, nor even meal unless it was 


The ring was worth $12 and was lost by 


Mr. Murch in the pig-sty when the pig was four 
weeks old. 


Are you Bitious? Try_ the remedy that cured 
Mrs. Clement of Franklin, N. H.—Hood’s Sarsa- 


Tuere is a tradition of a Cunard captain of years 
replies to inquiries. A lady on his ship asked him 
“Don’t trouble me, ma’am,” was the re- 


he’ll tell you.” 
“I supposed 


cross. 
“Excuse me,” she said, instantly. 
captain was polite all the rest of the trip. 


THREE THOUSAND Do.ians in prizes are offered 
by the Youth's Companion for the best short stories 
either for boys, fur girls, humorous stories, or 
stories of adventure, to be sent them before May 
20th, 1884. The terms and conditions of the com- 
petition are issued in a circular—for which all who 
desire to compete are invited to send. 

DeLos Horcnxiss of Cheshire, Ct., has on his 
land an apple tree which is reckoned to be 186 years 
old. Mr. Hotchkiss, who is 82 years old, says he 
has picked up and measured 125 bushels of good, 
sound apples for one year’s product of this tree, 
and he estimates that it has borne from 10,000 to 
12,000 bushels up to this date. 


A HEALTHY body is indispensable to a vigorous 
mind. A bilious and dyspeptic man, whose blood 
drags sluggishly in his veins, can neither think 
clearly nor act wisely. Ayer's Pills will stir uy the 
liver, excite the stomach and bowels to activity, 
open the pores of the system, renovate the blood, 
and restore a healthy tenement for the mind, 


PEOPLE are not generally aware that the egg 
product of the United States stands second in value 
only to corn and wheat, and very often surpasses 
the latter. During the last fiscal year, for instance, 
the corn crop was worth $480,643 ,400, the wheat 
crop $484,675,779, and the egg crop $475,682,889. 


S. District ATTORNEY Graazs-Oal, 3 

1.8 z 0. 
rs, U. 8. District Attorney, Kansas City, M . 
Get at drug- 


U. 
Walte 
authorizes the following statement: 
Nervine cured my niece of spasms. 
gists. $1.50. 

‘HE English are full of comments on the 
a eey ‘euneetaof the last days of November, 
which were fully as conspicuous in England as in 
this country or my | © satisfactory explana- 
tions, however, are 0 red. 

Tue comfort afforded is worth 
cost of a of Wilsonia Magnetic 
feet are preie while wearing 
ward off Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat 
theria. Sold by druggists and shoe dealers. 
50 cents: 


times the 
"insoles. wg 
them and they 
and —_ 


Cauironnia is suffering gg overdose of 


being 
rsd The 
to prevent the sale of the obnoxious stuff. 
people of Portland, Oregon, also complain that they 
are being poisoned by bogus butter. 
jons of the 


L00p.—In morbid condit 

niood oe diseases ; such as salt yaoum sing 
worm, boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers and P = 
In this condition of the blood try the Vege’ ne, : 
cure these affections. As a blood 

equal. Its effects are 


every pound of butter handled, and adopt a 
scale of prices according ; if they would not 
hesitate to tell Mrs. A. that her butter, be- 
cause of inferior quality, was worth only half 
as much as Mrs. B.'s, who makes a first-class 
article, the chances are that Mrs. A. would 


| go home and begin in earnest to learn how to 
| make butter equal to the best. 


A general adoption of this system of grad- 
ing by the dealers all over the country would 
doubtless do more to raise the standard of ex- 


| cellence of ‘‘country” butter than any other 


one thing. But until something is done in 
this direction, and looking to the accomplish- 
ment of so desirable a result, it is idle to raise 
a tirade of abuse against butterine and oleo- 
margarine. It may not be a palatable truth, 


| but it may as well be stated that the farmers 


and butter-producers are at the present time 
greatly assisting these manufacturers to get 
rich by simply giving them a field practically 
clear trom opposition. ‘This is not a question 
of legislation, but one of supply and demand ; 
and one tn which the amount of the latter de- 
pends uppon the quality of the former. If 
the producers of butter can make a good arti- 
cle, one in every way superior to any of the 
compounds now on the market, butter will 
win the day and oleomargarine be retired 
from the position of an important factor in 
the problem. In a nutshell the question fair- 
ly stated is this: Between good butter and 
good oleomargarine the consumer will take 
the former every time ; but as between a good 
article of the latter and a villainous article of 
the former, it can easily be seen where the 
preference would fall.—Chicago Tribune. 


ADULTERATED TEA. 


The Health Department of New York City 
recently attempted to stop the sale of certain 
adulterated teas in that city, on the ground 
that they were injurious to pubiic health. 
The Supreme Court of the State has, how- 
ever, just decided against the Board, although 
the judge said that the ‘‘tea” in question is 
not properly entitled to be called tea. It isa 
low and coarse grade grown in China near 
Shanghai ina district where the soil is too 
poor to raise a finished leaf. 

In point of value the Pingsuey tea now im- 
ported is not one-third of the value of that 
imported formerly. The tea in question was 
the poorest of the kind yet seen in this mar- 
ket. It was found to be colored green heavi- 
by means of mineral matter composed of 
Prussian blue. It contained soapstone ground 
to powder, clay called terra alba or gypsum 
sand or gravel and ash, and in many instances 
‘‘Lie tea,” which is a substance made to imi- 
tate tea, and composed of unsound, exhausted 
and rotten leaves, filth, the sweepings of the 
factory floors and rubbish of all kinds, ce- 
mented together with starch or other adhe- 
sive substance, and made into particles re- 
sembling tea. 

The coloring of green tea, technically call - 
ed ‘‘facing,” has tor its purpose to make 
common tea look like better tea and be made 
salable. Green tea does not necessarily re- 
quire this ‘‘facing.” Coloring matter in fact 
injures the quality of the tea, and pure green 
tea without coloring or facing comes to the 
New York market from China and Japan. 
Judge O’Gorman said that while the tea in 
question had been adulterated, that fact did 
not of itself, in his opinion, entitle the plain- 
tiffs to an injunction preventing its sale unless 
there be also satisfactory proof that the ef- 
fect of such adulteration is to render the tea 
seriously detrimental tp health and unwhole- 
some as an article of human drink. He did 
not find that the evidence proved that fact. 
He said that it is somewhat remarkable that 
notwithstanding the fact the quantity of this 
Pingsuey tea recently imported amounts to 
nearly one-third of all the tea which arrives 
in this markett there is no evidence to show 
that any one had suffered in health from 
drinking it. On the contrary, one of the de- 


| fendants who had made experiments on his 


own person on the worst sample of the tea in 
suit, testified that far from suffering in health 
from the daily use of it for some weeks he 
believed that he had been relieved thereby of 
a dumb ague from which he had suffered for 
years. 





A DEAD 8s8HOT 


may be taken at liver and bilious disorders with 
Dr. R. V. Pierce’s “Pleasant Purgative Pellets.” 
Mild yet certain in operation; and there is none of 
the reaction consequent upon taking severe and 
drastic cathartics. By druggists. 


The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES. 
Great Britain. 


The British Parliament has been further pro- 
rogued until the 5th of February next. The tory 
members will propose Sir Mathew White Ridley, 
member from Northumberland, as their candidate 
for speaker of the House of Commons. . 

O'Donnell, the murderer of Carey, was hanged 
at London at8 o’clock Monday morning. There 
was no disturbance. Under instructions from his 
government, U. S. Minister Lowell requested a 
respite and a re-examination into the case, on ac- 
count of O’Donnell’s being an American citizen, 
but was met with the reply from Lord Granville, 
that all the circumstances of the case had already 
been carefully exam!ned and considered in the 
manner usual in the case of capital convictions, 
and the government had found no grounds for 
clemency. 

Threats of revenge are freely made by Irishmen 
in England, Ireland and America, and rumors 
have been rife of the sailing of a band of “Invin- 
cibles” from the United States, bent upon mischief. 
Passengers arriving by sea, especially from Amer- 
ica, are closely scrutinized by the police- 

Ten of the alleged Glasgow dynamiters are on 
trial in Edinburgh. It is alleged against the pris- 
oners that they are members of a secret society, 
the objeet of which is to overthrow the authority of 
the Queen in Ireland and to constrain parliamenta- 
ry legislation in regard to Ireland, and that, acting 
with Featherstone and Dalton, they conspired to 
blow up public buildings at Glasgow. Seven In- 
yincibles are also on trial at Cork, on charges of 
having been connected with the murder conspiracy 
in County Mayo. 

It is reported that Lord Hartington, Secretary of 
State for India, has ordered s'x regiments of na- 
tive troops to prepare to sail for Egypt, where they 
will operate as a check upon the further success of 

‘ Prophet. 
an eae vailed throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland on Tuesday. A large amount of prop- 
erty was destroyed on land and sea, and many 
were lost. 
a is reported that the Lord Mayor has received 
anonymous letters containing threats to blow up 
London bridge and Newgate Prison. The detec- 
tives who had been withdrawn from the prison af- 
ter the hanging of O’Donnell have therefore been 





and to scrutinize all persons crossing it. 
In consequence of threats made to avenge the exe- 
eution of O'Donnell, seyeral armed policemen have 
been sent to Hawarden Castle, the residence of Mr. 
Gladstone, to guard the Prime Minister. Special 
oF eee ice" Westuamnster Auber the gor. 
liament 4 r x o 
pire offices, the National Gallery, the German 
embassy, the Mansion House, the Stock Exchange, 
and the Bank of England. 
France. 
e minister of France introduced a bill 
hamber of uties on Saturday demand- 
lementary ‘Tonquin credit of 20,000,000 
the first six months of 1884, and “urg- 


The 





Tue universal verdict, 





manifestly changed the aspect of the a 


best porous plaster ever 


says that Sontay may be evacuated by the Chinese, 
but avers that Bacnimh will never be given up. 
The French government has decided to send large 
re-enforcements to Admiral Courbet. 

d General Items. 

The Spanish Cortes was opened at Madrid on 
Saturday evening with the usual speech by the 
Cing, Numerous reforms for the future are pro- 
posed by Alfonso, and should the-goyernment be 
sustained at the new general election a scheme fcr 
the revision of the constitution will be submitted, 

The first cargo of American wheat ever imported 
into Austria has arrived at Loube, Bohemia, com- 
ing. by steamer from Hamburg. 

he German Crown Prince arrived at Rome last 
Monday afternoon, and was met and cordially re- 
ceived by King Humbert. 

Six thousand French troops were landed, without 
opposition, within seven miles of Sontay, Tonquin, 
onthe 11th instant, and it was expected that the 
place would be attacked on the 12th. The expedi- 
tion was accompanied by a flotilla of gunboats and 
steam launches. It was feared that the Chinese at 
Bacnimh would attack Hanoi during the French 
assault on Sontay. 

The British government has notified Egypt that 
Great Britain is unable to interfere in the Soudan, 
bat will try to induce the Porte to despatch an ex- 
pedition thither by way of Suakim. 

Baker Pacha does not deem it ‘udicious to make 
an advance from Suakim with the force now at his 
disposal, and will, therefore, act entirely on the de- 
fensive. The false prophet is said to be advancing 
on Darfour with 100,000 men. 

Advices of the French bombardment of Madagas- 
car ports state that the French admir.l gave no no- 
tice to the people on shore before opening fire upon 
Vohemar, nor offered to secure the safety of British 
citizens there by taking them on board his vessels. 
On leaving that place the French offered to convey 
all British subjects to Tamatave. The offer was ac- 
cepted, as the people had lost everything, and 
feared the resentment of the natives, who might 
hold them ——— for their misfortunes. 

Six large ships and fifteen coasting vessels have 
been lost and their crews drowned in recent severe 
storms in Turkey. 


Business Notices. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla invigorates, tones and strength- 
ens the stomach and digestive organs, imparts new 
life and energy toall the functions of the body. It 
has cured hopeless cases of dyspepsia and debility. 

3 ». © ood & Co., Lowell, Mass. $1, 
six for $5. Sold by druggists and dealers. 2 


Marriages and Deaths, 





rice 





MARRIED. 


In Charlestown, Dec. 13, by Rey. W. T. Perrin, Al- 
bert T. D. De Luce to M. Ida Skidmore. 

In Dorchester, Dec. 13, by Rey. 8. P. Fay, John A. 
Moulton of Everett to Mary J. Cosgrit! of Dorchester. 

In Cambridge, Dec. 12, by Rev. Dr. Miner, Arthur 
J. Scott of Boston to Miss Elizabeth B. Wentworth of 
Cainbridge. 

In Newton, Dec. 12, by Rev. Francis B. Hornbrooke, 
Mr. Charles Henry Breck and Miss Marion Agnes Ad 
ams, eldest daughter of Mr. Luther Adams of Fan 
euil. 

In Duxbury, Dec. 12, by Rev. Rushton 
Lewis R. Clapp of Boston and Miss Susan 
of Concord, Mass. 

In Lincoln, Dee. 12, by Rev. H. J. Richardson, Mr 
Melvin Sherman of Wayland to Miss Addie M. Sher 
man of Lincoln. 


D 
A. 


Burr, 
Carson 


DIED. 


In Dorchester, Dec. 12, 
75th year of her age. 

In Cambridge, Dee. 13, in the 70th year of her age, 
Anna, widow of the late Gideon Eldridge, and daugh 
ter of the late Com. John White, U.S. N. 

In Charlestown, Dec. 13, Mrs. Elizabeth Bass, 82 yrs. 
11 mos. x 

In Newton, Dec. 12, Helen Edes, daughter of the 
late Robert B. Edes, 32 yrs. 7 mos. 

In Lexington, Dec. 8, Mrs. Rebekah W. B. 
widow of the late Charles Tidd, 75 yrs. 4 mos. 

In Braintree, Dec. 11, Mrs. M. A. Hayden, 78 yrs. 

In Peabody, Dec. 16, Franklin Osborn, aged 80 yrs 
1 mo 

In Everett, Dec. 12, E. Willis Popkin, Esq., 

In Danvers, Dec. 13, Miss Eliza Usher, 86 yrs. 

In Watertown, Dee. 11, Lydia M., widow of the late 
Humphrey Chadbourne, &l yrs. 8 mos. 

In Melrose, Dee. 12, Nancy Greenwood, 72 vrs. 9 
mos., wife of Albert C. Bickford of Plymouth, N. H. 

In South Easton, Mass., Dec. 14, H. Alice, wife of 
Edward N. Morse and daughter of the late Dea. John 
Bryant of New Bedford, 50 yrs. 10 mos. 

In Malden, Dee. 12, William West, 63 yrs. 6 mos 

In Hubbardston, Dec. 4, Mrs. Amasa G. Davis, aged 
yrs. 

In Holden, Dec. 12, Mrs. Emily Marble aged 75 yrs. 

In Charlestown, Dec. 16, Mrs. Eliza D. Melvin, 79 
yrs. 2 mos. 

In Warwick, Dec. 17, Martha Leland, 
late Amory Gale, M. D., 83 yrs. 6 mos 

In South Framingham, Dec. 16, Edwin Perry, 77 
yrs. 10 mos. 

In Belmont, Dec. 16, Spencer J. Vinal, 70 yre. 7 mos. 
In Cambridge, Dec. 17, Evangelinus Apostolides 
Sophocles. 

In Lynn, Dee. 17, Joseph B. Lamper, 69 yrs. ¢ mos. 
In Wey mouth, Dec. 17, Joseph Clapp, 74 yrs. 11 mos. 


Susan E. Nightingale in the 
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widow of the 





Be Versous ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the NEW ENGLAND 


the advertisement in 


FARMER. 


aAew 3 
Floyd frandon’s Honor. 


A NEW NOVEL. 





dvertisements, 








oe | 


Price, $1.50. | 


Every new novel from the pen of the author of 


“In Trust,” “Lost tn a Great Crry,” is received | 
by the press and public with increasing enthusiasm. 
Fioyp Granpon’s Honor is perhaps the most 
powerful story ever written by its author, preserv- | 
ing for the reader an intense interest until the cli- 
max is reached. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed on 


/ 
recetp 
| 


of price by the publishers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
BOSTON. 


WANTED, 


MAN AND WIFE TO TAKE CHARG 
of a poultry farm, ten miles from Boston. A 
xperience and giving references. 

. P. CHASE, Box 3143, Boston P. O. 


E 
Ps d 
dress, stating e 
2t51 E 
$66 
S2t4 


CURE | 


a week in eae owntown. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address U. Hallet & Co., Portland, Me 


ror | DEAFNESS. 
Peck’s Patent Tubuiar Cushioned Ear 

Drums, the only sure, easy, unseen and Gevern- 

ment Endorsed device to restore hearing. Now 

used the world over. Treatise and testimonials sent 

free. H.P.B. PECK 27 East 1 

lteop5l 


Delicate ‘and Feeble Ladies. 


ith St., New York 


Those languid, tiresome sensations, causing you to 
feel scarcely able to be on your feet; that constant 
drain that is taking from your system all its former 
elasticity; driving the bloom from your cheeks; that 
continual strain upon your vital forces, rendering you 
irritable and fretful, can easily be removed by the use 
of that marvellous remedy, Hop Bitters. Irregulari- 
ties and obstructions of your system are relieved at 
once, while the special cause of periodical pain are 
permanently removed. None receive so much benefit, 
and none are so profoundly grateful and show such an 
interest in recommending Hop Bitters as women. 

Feels Young Again. 

“My mother was afflicted a long time with Neuralgia 
and a dull, heavy, inactive condition of the whole sys- 
tem; headache, nervous prostration, and was almost 
helpless. No physicians or medicines did her any good. 
Three months ago she began to use Hop Bitters with 
such good effect that she seems and feels young again, 
although over 70 years old, We think there is no 
other medicine fit to use in the family.’’—A lady in 
Providence. 

BRADFORD, PA., May 8, 1875. 

It has cured me of several diseases, such as nervous- 
ness, sickness at the stomach, monthly troubles, etc. 
I have not seen a sick day in a year, since [ took Hop 
Bitters. All my neigt bors use them. 

Mrs. FANNIE GREEN. 


$3000 Lost.—*A tour of Europe that cost me %3000, 
“done me less good than one bottle of Hop Bitters; 
“they also cured my wife of fifteen years’ nervous 
“weakness, sleeplessness and dyspepsia.”’ 

R. M., Auburn, N. Y. 


High Authority. 

Hop Bitters is not, in any sense, an alcoholic bever- 
age or liquor, and could not be sold for use except to 
persons desirous of obtaining a medicinal bitters. 

GREEN B. Raum, U. 8. Com. Inter’! Rev. 


So. BLOOMINGVILLE, O., May 1, ’79. 

Sins—I have been suffering ten years and I tried 
your Hop Bitters and it did me more good than all the 
doctors. Miss 8S. 8. BOONE. 

Baby Saved! 

We are so thankful to say that our nursing baby 
was permanently cured of a dangerous and protracted 
constipation and irregularity of the bowels by the use 
of Hop Bitters by its mother, which at the same time 
restored her to perfect health and strength.—The Pa- 
rents, Rochester, N. Y. 





By MISS AMANDA M. DOUGLASS, | 07 °f (ie United States on receipt of thirty:fee 


cents. 


Horse-Power Machines | 


(For _One, Two ar Three Horses) 


peer 
SAWING WOOD 


With Circular and Drag Saws, 
—AND— 


MACHINES FOR THRESHING GRAIN, 


We claim them to be the best because they run 
conten, do more work and last longer than any 
other. 

Send for 48-page pamphlet, giving full description 
and terms. FREER. Address 

A. W. GRAW’S SONS, 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 

MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 


SENT FREE. 


std! 








CHRISTMAS STE 2N- 
GRAVING on receipt ~4 pe 
| postage. Address, Box tx: H,, Phila. 


Christmas Stocki 
Will be incomplete this year, unless the Double, 
Holiday Number of St. Nicnoas finds a place in 
them. No such chiidren’s book ever been sold for 
the money. It isa wonder. The Christmas cover, 
printed in eleven colors, is worth the price of the 
whole 184-page book. Price, 50 cents. If your 
dealer is out of copies, send the amount to 
Tue CENTURY CO., New York. 
POR 1884. 
The first Almanac using the 
WNWEW STANDARD TIME. 
Contains Business Directory, 
Street Directory, 
Events of Past Year, 
Members of Congress, 
Mass. State Government, 
Post Office Regulations, 
Judiciary, 
City Officers, 
Express List, 
Churches, Societies, ete. 

WITH A FINE MAP OF BOSTON. 
FORMING ACOMPLETE CiTY GUIDE. 
600 Pages. Price $1.00, 

PUBLISHED BY 
SAMPSON, DAVENPORT, & CO., 
155 Franklin Street, Bosten. 
Mailed promptly on receipt of price 


SAVPLE COPY Ihe0 
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Foreign Exbbiin, 


EXHIBITS OF THE 


Arts alld. dnstrie 


OF THE WORLD, 


The Finest and Best ever made 
in America, and equal to 
any ever shown in the 
Capitals of Europe. 


GRAND BAZAAR 


OF ALL NATIONS, 


In which is displayed a myriad of Art Products and 
varied Manufactures of rare beauty and value. The 


Worth Th 


It prevents the growth, to serious ill- 
ness, of a dangerous class of diseases 
that begin as mere trivial ailments, and 
are too apt to be neglected as such. 

It alleviates even the most desperate 
cases of pulmonary diseases, and 
affords to the patient a last and the 
only chance for restoration to health. 


How Ayer’s Cherry Pectora 


It expels the mucus from the throat and 
the air passages of the head, and 
cleanses the mucous membrane. 

It allays inflammation, puts a stop to 
tickling in the throat and coughing, 
and enables the patient to rest. 

It heals sore throat, reduces the swollen 
tonsils, and restores natural tone to 
the affected vocal cords. 


Why Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Because it is a scientifically ordered com- 
pound, of great potency, the product 
of years of study, observation, and ex- 

rience in the treatment of throat and 
ung diseases. 

Because it is prepared from the purest 
forms of the drugs employed in it, 
chemicaHy combined by a process of 
such perfection and accuracy as would | 
be unattainable, even by the most | 





present Spates for viewing these should be 
eagerly embraced by all classes of our people, and es- 
pecially by those desirous of selecting gifts for the ap- 
proaching Holiday season. Every article on exhibit is 
for sale (and will be delivered at once) at such re 
markably low prices as to commend them to all. 


MUSIC 
Every Afternoon and Evening, 


—BY—— 


PROMINENT BANDS. 


Huntington Avenue 
rect, every 5 minutes. 
Newton St. | 
Admission to entire exhibition 50 ets. Children’s 
tickets, 24 cts. Family tickets, 12 admissions, $5. 
Open daily, 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 6t48 


cars from Tremont House di- 
Columbus Avenue cars to West 


JANUARY ISSUE READY 


5S4ch ® 


ODEY’S 
LADY'S BOOK. 


more for the money than any other 


cove Se a o> & 


LOW 
PRI E 


OF 
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eee se 
Spra.ns, Wrenches, Kheu- 


**y x 
HAR iS | m n, Neuralgia, §ciatica, 
Al NS Pr isy Pains, Stitch in the 
i Side, B 
Ileart 


Jackache, Swollen Joints, 

Disease, Sore Muscles, 

Pain in the Chest, and all pains az *s either local or 
deep-seated are instantly rclie peecily cured by 
the well-known Hop Pia led, as it is, of 
the medicinal! virtuesof f ps, Gums, Balsams and 
Extracts, it is ind he in-killing, stimulatiag, 
soothing and st ng Porous Plaster ever made, 
Hop Plasters ar yall druggists and country stores, 


25 cents or fivet 
am HOP 
price. Hop Plaster ( | 
Proprietors and Mai 
facturers, Boston,Mass, PLASTER 
re ee = Fe ee 
a et —~ — 
ta Coated tongue, bad breath, sour stomach and liver 
disease cured by Hawley’s Stomach and Liver Pills, 25cts, 
EVERY FARMER SHOULD READ 
ROE’S NEW STORY 


*,7 


0, 
1u 
® 








a 
publication in America, Send your su porte” 
tion atonce, Box H. H,, PHILADELPHIA. 


MONARCH 


THE 





OF MONTHAIES 





BEGINNING IN THE 


CHRISTMAS (December) Nomber | 


— 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


The First Number of a New Volume. 
| 
} 
Mr. E. P. Ror is widely known as a fruit-grower 
as well as one of the most popular of American | 
In 
NATURE'S SERIAL STORY, 


Novelists. 


he follows month by month the incidents of farm- 

; : : — % 
life and the changes of nature in a country home in | 
and most delightful pictures of | 


the Highlands; 


nature have been made for it by the celebrated | 


artist, W. Hamitton Ginson, author of “Pastoral 
Days and “Highways and Byways.” 
The Christmas Number, containing the opening 


chapters of Mr. Roe’'s Serial, will be mailed to any 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, N.Y. 2 


UNPARALLELED OFFER | 
A $4.00 Periodical for $1.60 


1 Number for Nothing. 





<a 
The Largest, the Cheapest and the 
Best Magazine. 


| Over 1,000 Pages, Over 1,000 Pictures 


Over 1,000,000 Readers Each Year. 
A Beautiful Colored Picture with each issue, | 


WHICH IS WELL WORTH FRAMING. 
Price —_ 
— 6 Annum. 


-FRANKLESLIE'S POPULAR MONTHLY 


Is a whole library in itself. Besides being full of en- | 
tertaining literature, powerful and interesting stories, 


it contains in every number over 


100 PICTURES 


of subjects and scenes selected with care, beside 
beautiful 


PICTURE IN COLOR. 


Is the cheapest, most comprehensive and attractive of 
the monthly magazines. Its success has been unpre- 
cedented, and is alike due to the excellence of the lite- 
rary and artistic departments, and to the vast amount 
of interesting, entertaining and instructive matter it 
contains. The best living writers contribute to it; 
every department of literature is represented, so that 
all tastes are gratified and all classes of readers derive 
entertainment and instruction. 

Published on the 15th of every month, price 25 | 
cents, or at the reduced subscription price of $2.50 | 


one 





} per annum. 


A DICTIONARY WITHOUT COST, 


Two Elegant Engravings Free. | 


Tv Every 


American Agriculturist 


42 YEARS OLD] 


Vew Subscriber ! Uf your subscription to the 


for 1884, is immediately forwarded, the sender will be 
presented with the NEW AMERICAN 600- 
PAGE DICTIONARY, containing 50,000 
Words, and over 1000 Engravings, postage 
free; also with the Magnificent Engravings, **FOES 
OR FRIENDS!” [11xis\ inches,| and “IN THE 
MEADOW?” [12x17 inches,| 10 cents for postage, or 
both Engravings furnished free at this office—making | 
$1.60 for Paper, Dictionary, and Engrav- | 
ings, all postage free. As our supply of Dupre’s great | 
work, **Im the Meadow,” is limited, the number 
receiving it must necessarily be limited; so send your | 
subscriptions at once in order to get it. 


Price $1.50a Year. Single Numbers, 15 Cts. 
Sample Copy of the Paper for two 
2-Cent Stamps. 

Active Canvassers Everywhere 
Wanted. 

Addiess Publishers 
ORANGE JUDD CoO, 
DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. | 
751 Broadway, New York. 


OR. HOOKERS / 


te CA 
for 


The Only Reliable Reme 
oughs CR 


Cs: gh uP and all dis- 


eases of the THROAT: 
Indorsed by Physicians. 


Used by thousands. It will 
cure you. No-opium in it. Mothers, you can concuer 
that dreadful foe, Croup, with it. Have iton hand, 
and save the child. Sold by Druggists. 

13teopd1 





mac UG NAME toss 


, Sentiment, Hand 
Floral, ete., with Love, Priend- 
ship, --| Holiday Mottoes, 10c, 


7 this 
50e., 15 pks, & 


an 
Lee socedre nae 


5 
i 
and this for$i. A 
ple beck and full'out tt, Ble: Over $00 sew 
added this seasen. Blank Cards at wholesale 
NORTHFORD CARD CO. Nortbford, 
26146 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 
All goods warranted to be equal to the best in the 
market. 
FRANK A. BROWN, Treas. 


ly21 
for any disability; also to 


PE N s10 NS Heirs. Send stamps for New 


soL. L. BINGHAM, Attorney, 
Washington, D. C. 


Ry return mail, Full Description 
Moody's New Tailor System of 
Dress Cutting MOODY & OO, Cincinnati, 0, 





SALEM, MASS. 





LAWS. 
26t: 

















We desire to make the circulation of our 


offer are as follows ; 

A newspaper with 200,000 subscribers can 
advertising s) , or $5,000 per issue mere tha 
but 10,000 or 


subscribers, we make §! 
publishing. Without a rong 
na, he. circulation, and thu 
first a ray 
answer,is ¥ 


of conducting busi 
to be wered 


,000 subscribers, its advertising revenues do not pay expenses. 
with mammoth circulations make fortunes for their owners, docteed “e 
eats: For these and other reasons, we regard 100,000 subscribers as being of more financia: 
nefit to a paper than the paper is to the subscribers. With 100,000 or 200,000 bona-fide 
00,000 to $200,000 a year clear 
circulation, we wou) 
8 receive high rates and large pro 


paper 250,000 during the next six months. To 


accomplish which we wil! give absolutely free a genuine first water Diamond Hing, and the 
Home Companion for one year, for only @%.00,. Our reasons for making this unprecedented 


get Ic. per line per 1,000 of circulatien for its 

n it costs to produce and mail the paper. With 

Only the pa 
advert 


rofit from advertising, above cost of 

lose —_— * Therefore, to secure a 
ts from advertising space 

ness is adopted. 

is,—is the diamond pure—a genuine stone? 





The stone is GUARANTEED to be no 
imitation, but a 


money, enter the subscri 


during its existence. To the publisher of 


Alaska Diamond, Rhine Pebble, or other 


WARRANTED GENUINE AND PURE DIAMOND. 


If it is not found so by the most careful and searching tests, we will refund the 
r’s name on our list, and have the paper mailed to him free 


this paper has been sent a guarantee from 


the manufacturing Jeweler, from whom we obtain these rings, that they are just as 
represented, so that readers may rely upon the promises being fulfilled to the letter. 





uestion is,—1IS TH 
ntains con 


dovRNcr yess tt 

co 
. Choice f. Intellectual 
character. Itis one of the 
United Stace will 
sent free on application: 


N. W. Cor. Fourth and 





ILY 
mes: 


PAP 


utions y ER 3} a4 gue. FAM 


food of the most interesting, instructive and refined 


LEADING PAPERS OF THE PROGRESSIVE WEST. 


to make it the most desirable and reliable 
no effort or money to achieve that object. 
Remit by draft, express, or new 


THE HOME COMPANION, 


per in the 
sample Copies 


Race Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


Don’t fail to name the paper in which you see this advertisement. 


| elee of ec 


| receive t 


‘FARM REGISTRY, 


| to let, for one dollar, until 


LARGE SHEET 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


And make your Wife, Mother or Sweetheart a Christ- 
mas present that will please her better than anythin 
oy cost. All subscriptions sent in now will | 
ne | 
| 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. | 


Local agents wanted; liberal inducements. Send 
for circular. 


Address, and send post office order or check to 


MRS. FRANK LESLIE, 
1t50 53, 55, 57 Park Place, N. Y¥. 


Owners of farms can 
register them for sale or 
This is the only 
charge made for selling or letting property. Mail us a 
description of your furm, with price and terms, en- 


sold. 


closing one dollar, when a receipt will be mailed to | 


you. Parties in pursuit of a farm will find lists of the 
same by calling at the FARM REGISTRY of CLIF- 
TON & CO., No. 13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 52t48 


Card Collectors’ Headquarters | 


CHROMO CARDS, SCRAP PICTURES, | 


and ART NOVELTIES. 


The latest styles embrace [lluminated, Gilt, Em- | 


bossed and Imported cards. Six sample sets, com- 
prising 30 elegant cards 
two-cent stamps. Catalogue free. Address 
TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, Rochester, N. Y. 
P. O. Box 5. CUT THIS OUT. 52t44 


J 


for 10c., which is less than cost to me in 10,000 lots, 


Easily applied, temporarily or permanently, to glass | 


already in churches, homes, stores. Circulars free. 


X MAS PRESENT, by mail, 25c.—Machine for 


drawing portraits, etc., with pen or pencil. 
HE HERALD Size Harper’s Weekly) one year, 
T with Chromo, 10 colors, 20x30, 60c. 
L. LUM SMITH, 912 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
3t48 


WALLINCFORD’S 


GARGET CURE! 


Cures Garget in Cattle in 3 or 4 Days. Far- 
mers and Herdsmen: Your attention is called to this 
valuable medicine. Warranted to cure the worst case 
of Garget, Kernels in Teats or Udder, Stringy 
Substances, Bunches in Bag, Blood or Sedi- 
mentin Milk, and all other diseases of Cattle. 

For sale by Druggists and Country Stores. 

Beware of counterfeits. Be sure you get WALLING- 
FORD'S, which is patente¢ 

w. Ww. WHIPPL 

— 

+ sae RP WW kee & «O., Agents. 
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AN IMMENSE STOCK 


or— 


DESKS, BOOKCASES, 


Chamber Sets, &c. 


Manufactured by us at LOW PRICES. 


FM, HOLMES FURNITURE (0, 


116 Tremont St. (Studio Building,) 
14047” BOSTON. 


oot 0000 


Real Estate---Stock. 


Pure Bred Berkshire Swine, 
High Grade Yorkshire Swine, 
Ayrshire and Holstein Cattle, 


Always on hand and for sale. Write for what you 
want, or visit the farm. CHAS. W. WOLCOTT, 
52t49 Readville, Mass. 


Farms for Sale. Catalogue 
| | free. Maps of Va. 20 cts. 
HL Staples &Co.Richmond, Va 
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A FRUIT FARM at a Great Bargain. For descrip- 
tion and price write A. BATTLES, Girard, Pa. 4to1 
FARMS on James River, Va., in a Northern 
settlement. Illus. cireular free. J. 
F. MANcHA, Claremont, Va. 26t44 
POLAND CHINA SWINE. 
I HAVE FOR SALE YOUNG PIGS; 
also, a few Boars fit for service. My stock is as 
good as can be found in New England. Prices reduced 
to correspond with the price of pork. Send for a cir- 
cular and price list. 8. J. HASTINGS, 
131407 Passumpsic, Vt. 


CHEAP FARMS 


NEAR MARKETS. 


HE STATE OF MICHIGAN HAS MORE 
than 4500 miles of railroad and 1600 miles of Lake 
transportation, schools and churches in every county, 
public buildings all paid for, and no debt. Its soil and 
climate combine to produce large crops, and it is “he 
best fruit State in the Northwest. Several million 
acres of top and fertile lands are yet in the 
w 








market at lo ices. The State has issued a NEW 
PAMPHLET containing a map and descriptions of 

> arene and general resources of county in 
the State, which may be had free of a A Ly writing 
—— COMM’R OF IMMIGRATION, it, Mich. 


HOLSTEINS. 


fine heifers to calve this winter, just 
ond ier-eaie vd 








Twent 
bas 


at fair 
CHAS. W. WOLCOTT, Readville, Mass 


| ton, Mass. 


no two alike,) sent for ten 


of Imitation Stained Glass, sold | 
every day in my store at 25c, to | 
induce a larger order, one sheet only to you, prepaid, | 


skillful pharmacist, dealing with small | 
quantities. 


inking OF. 


What Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral does :— 


Tt breaks up a cold, and stops a cough 
more speedily, certainly, and thorough- 
ly than any other medicine. 

It spares mothers much painful anxiety 
about their children, and saves the little 
ones’ lives. 

It cures all lung and throat diseases that 
can be reached by human aid, 


| Does Such Good. 


It soothes to natural and refreshing 
slumber, during which Nature regains 
strength to combat disease. 

It clears out and heals diseased air cells 
in the lungs, and helps Nature to repair 
the waste made by the corrosion of pul- 
monary disease. 

It puts a stop to the cankerous decay of 
Catarrh. 


is so Perfect a Medicine. 


Because it is not only the most effective 
medicine for the uses to which it is 
designed, but, owing to the enormous 
quantities in which it is made, ts sold at 
so low a price that it is placed within 
the reach of every household. 

Because it is an active curative agent, 
that must be taken by drops, as pre- 
scribed in the directions accompanying 
each bottle, and not a mere palliative 
syrup that may be swallowed by 
mouthfuls. 


Where Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral Stands Before the World. 


It is popularly known to be a medicine 
that has cured larvnygeal, bronchial, 
and pulmonary affeetions where all 
others had failed. 

It is a favorite house hold remedy to-day 
with people whose lives were saved by 
it, when they were young, a venera- 
tion ago. 

It has held the first-place in popula 
estimation for nearly half a century 
in this country, and is more and mor 
highly appreciated, year after year, 
both at home aud abroad 


It evokes daily, from all over the world, 
expressions of gratitude for lives saved 
by its use. 

It is everywhere recommended by repu- 
table druggists, who know, from con- 
versations with their patrons, and 
‘rom their own experience, how almost 
nagical are its effects for good. 

[t is regularly prescribed by many physi- 

ians of the best standing, and is recom- 
mended by Professors of Medical Col 
leges, to their students, as invaluable 
for all diseases of the throat and lungs, 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral, 


PREP 


Dr. J. 0. Ayer & Co., 


[Analytical Chemists ] 


ARED BY 


Lowell, Mass; 


Price $1, six bottles for $5. 





Currant 


Sold by all Druggists: 
HEAD- 
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SMALL FRUITS AND TREES. Lo 
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Stock First-Class. Free Catalogues. 
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EEDS 


’ for ALL, CLI- 
only_the best sen . 
a al; History and best methods 
y rasses, Fodder Crops, Tree 
wn 1 Catalogue and Price List of 
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& CO, Rochester, N.Y, C 
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FARMERS 
300,000 Acres 


a ee 


Find the best markets !n the world 

right at their doors. Blizzards and 

tornadoes do not devastate their crops 

and ruim their homes. | have 

for Sale. Easy payments; long 
e; low rate of Interest. 


ti 
O. M. Basnes, Lansing, Mich. 
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| 100 ths, 


NATURE’S CURE. 


“MORSE'S ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CORE, ” 


That 1 furnishes the material for a cure for 


all 


ature 
reach, 


H 


ls, if we only use those within our 
is fully illustrated by the discovery of Mr. C. 
Morse, of Holliston, Mass. 
den vegetable, Asparagus, 


sate 


In our deli 
he has disc 


ll Kidney and 


for 
t al 


and radical cure 


diseases. It is only after years of study and 


rience that at last, feeling satisfied of its curati 


has offered it to 


te 


powers, he the afflicted public. 


Try once mor nderful powers. 
Sold by druggists. Call for MORSE’S 
ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE. 

@ ‘CHARLES H. MORSE, ESQ., panne, Hollis 

WEEKS & POTTER and Gro. C. GooD 
win & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents.” 
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HEADQUARTERS! FOR 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


1281 
imporied and Bred by Smiths & Powell, 


All of the finest quality and breeding. 
Nearly 500 on hand for the Season of ISS3-4. 


OK, For 188i 


Pr elpiia,t 


ibin “ 
as, G a. 





lst Prize Herd at N. Y. State Fair 1879, 1881, 1882 & 
883. 

Every animal was selected by a member of the firm 
| in person, from the most noted herds and deepest milk 

ing dams of Holland, without regard to price. 


‘CLYDESDALE & HORSES, 


of finest quality and highest breeding. 
| For records, pedigrees and other information, send 
for our Illustrated Catalogue, address 


SMITHS & POWELL, 
Lakeside Stock Farm. SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
Mention that you saw this advertisement in the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER 17t41 


=> __, CHICAGO SCALE C9. 


2 TON WAGON SEALE, 840. 3 TON, #50. 
&.4Ton . Beam Box Included, 
240 Ib. FARMER’ 
The “Little Detective, 
300 OTHER SIZES. Reduced PRICE LIST FRER, 
FORGES, TOOLS, &c. 
BEST FORGE MADE FOR LIGHT WORK, 810 
40 ib. Anviland Kit of Tools, $10 
Farmers save time money doing odd jobs. 
Blowers, Anvils, Vices & Other Articles 
AT LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETALL. 
31t33 
EK WILL SEND the Old Farmers’ Almanac 
for 1884, and 20 handsome cards for 10 cts. Boys 
and Girls, 1040 Adams St., Ward 24, Boston $t4ny 


Procured or nocharge. Up De 
patent-law free Add. W. } 
GERALD, 1006 F St., Washington 
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Legal Aotices. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
C SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
to the Heirs-at-Law. next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of CALVIN R. FITTS, 
late of Sudbury, in said County, deceased, Greeting : 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by HELEN FRANCES 
Firts, who prays that letters testamentary may be 
issued to her, the executrix therein named, and that 
may be exempt from giving a surety or sureties 
ursuant to said will and statute; You are 
7 . SPO oun, w De nel 
at Cambridge, in s: County of Middiesex, on the first 
Tuesday of January next, at nine o'clock before noon, 
to show cause, ifany you have, against the same. And 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Jadge of 
said Court, this eleventh day of December, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-three. 

3t50yv J.H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of DAVLD SKELTON, late of 
Burlington, in said County, deceased, intestate 
Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 
rant a letter of administration on the estate of said 
deceased, to BRADFORD SKELTON, of Burlington, in 
the County of Middlesex; You are hereby cited to a 
pear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in 
said County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of 
January next, at nine o'clock before noon, to show 
cause,if any you have, against granting the same. 
And the said petitioner is hereby directed to give pub- 
lic notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a 
week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Bos 
ton, the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this eleventh day of December, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-three. 

3t50 J. H. TYLER, Register. 


O THE HONORABLE THE JUDGE OF 

THE PROBATE COURT IN AND FOR THE 
COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX: Respectfully represent 
DANIEL W. BROWNELL, of Newton, in said Coun- 
ty, and Mary I. BRowNELL, his wife, that they are 
desirous of adopting Ellen McDonald, a child of an 
unknown father, of residence unknown, and Ellen Me- 
Donald, his wife, whose residence is unknown, which 
said child was born in Chelsea, on or about the first 
day of January, A. D., 1880; that the said child was 
placed by its mother to board with Mra. A. A. Samp- 
son in Chelsea, in January, 1880, the said mother 
promising to pay its board, and said parents from the 
first day of February, 1880, have wilfully deserted and 
neglected to provide ~ ed care and maintenance for 
said child for more than two years next preceding the 
date of this petition; Wherefore we pray for leave to 
adopt said child, and that her name may be —_ 
to that of Ella Brownell. Dated this nineteenth day 
of November, A. D., 1883. 

DANIEL W. BROWNELL. 
MARY I. BROWNELL. 


MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 

On the ee it is ordered, that the peti- 
tioners notify the mts of said child to appear 
at a Probate Court to be holden at Cambridge in and 
for said County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of 
January next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any they have, why the prayer of said petition 
should not be granted, by serving them, if found in 
this State, with a copy of said petition and this order, 
seven days at least before said Tuesday, and if not, by 
publishing the same three successive weeks, in the 
newspaper called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed 
at Boston, the last publication to be at least seven 


days before said 
on ROOKS, Esquire, Judge 


itness, GEORGE M. B 
said Court —— day of December, in the year 
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SAMPLE COPY | 


SPECIAL FEEDS 


For POULTRY 
And CATTLE. 


Animal Meal, or something to make 
Hens Lay, 


of fresh meat, fresh bone 
to a sweet meal, which fowls eat greedily, 
egg production, and a healthy conditicn. 

15 ibs., 50 cents; 30 =. . 

Bowker's Ground Oyster Shells made from 
shells, thoroughly washed, and reduced to the proper 
size for feeding. This supplies the lime, and is a sub- 
stitute for bone, being cheaper. 25 ths bags, 30 cents; 
$1.00. 

Bowker’s Bone Meal for Cattle, made from 
carefully selected bone, reduced to meal—white, clean 
and perfectly sweet. Many farmers claim that the 
feeding of bone meal prevents abortion in cows 
your cattle are gnawing boards or old boots, it is an 
indication that they require bone to meet a want of 
their system. 10 th. Bag, 50 cents; 100 ths. $3.00. 

Circulars, giving particulars in full, mailed 
Address 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


af 42 Chatham R&treet,. ROSRTON. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 
JANUARY 


, dried and ground 
stimulating 
Trial Bags, 
vw 


ths, $1.00; 100 ths, $2 


free, 


LADY’S BOOK (or 1884. 
<+NOW READY? 


Subsertpeion price 82. The best Fashion and 
ome agazine In America. Address, ox 
H. H., Phaiiadelphti 


a. 


‘HAY CUTTERS, 


CORN SHELLERS, 
Vegetable Cutters, 


At Lowest Prices, and Warranted 
in Every Respect. 


__ WHITTEMORE BROS., 


| 
80 and 82 South Market St., 


| 49 BOSTON. 





'PRUSSIAN REMEDY 
| FOR GARGET IN COWS, 


MAMMITINE 


An article of intrinsic value, which will meet a want 
long felt by all dairymen and farmers for its entire 
cure It is safe and reliable Will reduce swelling in 
udders, remove bunches, cure bloody and stringy milk, 
Ke In fact, GARGET in every form has been cured 
If taken in time—before the cow 
comes in—it will many times blind teats to 
their full extent. It is prepared expressly to relieve 
certain glands that are always inflamed when a cow is 
suffering from this cause CURE WARRANTED 
Sample packages (for 12 doses) sent on receipt of 
$1.00, or will send C. O. D., Express paid 
PRUSSIAN ARMY OIL CO., 
| 258 Washington St., Boston. 


ERE PATENT 


| - 
TRADE- 
your Inventi 


remedy 


restore 


cOoPY- 
RIGHTS, 
DESIGNS, 
E-ISSU ES, 
BINGHAM, 
vgton, D. C. 26t38 


| MARKS, 
PRINTS, 
| LABELS, 
Send description of 
Patent Lawyer and Solicitor, Wash 


c A week, $12 a day at home easily made. ( ostly 
$72 
| 5205 


Outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Me 
266TH EDITION, PRICE ONLY $1, 
| BY MAIL POST-PAID. 
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KNOW THYSELF. ! 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood. 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex 

| cesses. A book for every man, middle aged and old. 

| It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and chronic 
diseases, each one of which is invaluable. So found 
by the author, whose experience for 23 years is such 
| as probebly never before felltathe * of guy phys. 
cian. 300 pages, bound in beautiful French muslin, 
embossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be a finer 
work in every sense—mechanical, literary and profes 
sional—than any other work sold in this country for 
$2.50, or the money will be refunded in every instance 

Price $1.00 by mail, postpaid. Illustrative sample 6 

cents. Send now. Gold medal awarded the author 

by the National Medical Association, to the officers ot 
which he refers. 

This book should be read by the young for instruc 
tion, and by the afflicted for relief. It will benefit all. 
— London Lancet 

There is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guardian, 
instructor or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass., who 
may be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and 


experience. Chronic and obstinate dis- HEAL eases 


that have baffled the skill of all other = 
' 
48 


scoens aly without an instanee of DHYSEL 
New York & New England R. R. 


FOR 
Philadelphia, 
Baltimore 
Washington 


PULLMAN PARLOR CARS 


On Boston and Hudson River trains, via Hartford. 
Direct communication for West Point, Poughkeepsie 
and all stations on N. Y., West Shore and Buffalo ye 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Western R. R., N. Y.C. & H. RB. R, 

Pullman Palace 


Cars run through 
on night trains. 


with through 
trains to 

South and West. 
Trains leave Bos- 
ton at 6.30 P. M. 
daily, and Sun- 
» days. 


The Favorite Line 
with Pullman cars 
around New York 
City without 
change via Trans- 
fer Steamer Mary- 
land, connecting 


FOR 


Grand Central 


Leave Boston at 
10.00 A. M., arrive 
at 5.45 P. M. and 
returning, leave 


New York at 11 A. Depot, 
M. and 11.34 P. 


M. week days, New York. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 
Fast Express Train, with Parlor Cars, leaves Beos- 
ton, at 6.30 P.M. week days, connecting with ele- 
ant steamers “CITY OF WORCESTER” and “CITY 
SF BOSTON.” 


155th Street New 
York with 6th and 

. 9th Avenue Lines 
Boston at 10.00 A. 


| f Elevated Rail. 
M., connecting at| New York. way. a , 


BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE. 
Trains leave Boston at 8.30 A.M., 12.15, 2.30, 5.30, 
P.M. Returning at 8.35 and 11.20 A.M. and 2.30 and 
4.30 P.M. 


Via New York Ci- 
ty and Northern 
Leaves 


New Line to 


Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at Office, 205 
—— street, 322 Washington street, corner of 
Milk, at Station, foot of Summer street, Boston. 
8. M. FELTON, JR. A.C. KENDALL, 
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From The Gentleman's Magazine. 
HOLLY TIME. 


BY WILLIAM SAWYER. 











The wood is barren as the wold, 
The leaves have rusted long ago; 
The flowers have perished of the cold,— 
Not even the hot marigold 
Offers her bosom to the snow 
In holly time. 
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The winds rend out the empty nest, 
The robin shivers in his song, 
Phere is no warmth in Nature's breast; 
Faint gleams of brightness at the best, 
The glory of the year prolong 
f In holly time. 
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Yet sweet as days when skies are blue, 
And cherries redden on the wall,— 
When blossoms, fed with sun and dew, 

rheir beauty silently renew,— 
Yea, sweeter, more desired of all 
Is holly time. 




















Y For now, as if the Incarnate Word 
Walked it again, the sterile earth, 
Remembering the glad tidings heard 
Of angels, to its heart is stirrec 
With promptings of renewing birth, 
Vhis holly time. 












































































































' Joy in life's pulses throbs and burns, 
fs The hours, star crested, sweep along, 
Shedding delight from brimming urns, 
Youth to the heart of age returns, 
os And fans the ashen brands of song 
At holly time. 


The sacred hearths, whence yule-flaines rise, 
Are altars whereon, each apart 
rhe households offerssacritice 
,; Out of the tender sanctities 
And superstitions of the heart, 
Phis holly time. 


‘ rhus do celestial glimpses bless 

, The stricken world, as though its woes, 
Its sins, its sorrows fathomless, 

: liad ended, and the wilderness 

Begun to blossom like the rose 
In holly time. 





The Story Teller. 


From the Independent. 


JACK’S MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


BY SARAH ©, JEWETT, 





a an 


Jack, and all the rest of the boys, were 
very fond of their Sunday school teacher. I 


to be the case; boys go to Sunday school 
usually, not because they wish to go, but be- 
cause they must; and if it were not for the 
library books, and the looks of the thing, I 
think the classes would be smaller than they 
: are. But Miss Duncan was somehow 
good company on Sunday, and she continued 
to find things to say about the lesson which 
the boys liked to hear, and she had a fashion 
of making that hour on Sunday have a good 
deal to do with the rest of the week. 1 think 
it was a very pleasant class, my self; one or 
two of the boys were not good boys by any 
means, but every one of them liked Miss 
Duncan and would do a good deal to please 
her. They had liked her from the beginning, 
(she had had the class for two years,) and | 
believe that was the secret of her success. 
“People wou’t do much for you if they 
don’t like you.” Somebody says, ‘‘If you 
would have a friend you must be a friend.” 
One Sunday inthe middle of December, 
while the rest of the Sunday school were sing- 
ing, these boys, who were not as a class gifted 
with musical powers, were talking together, 


e: and Miss Duncan, who could not sing herself, 
f found that the whispering was all about 
+: Christmas, and that they were planning what 
« they should do. Jack sat next to her; she 
: was always very good to him, for he wasa 


lonely boy who seemed to have nobody to 
care for him. ‘There was something very 
pleasant in his smile, and he had the most 


had been a soldier and had died soon after the 
war, when Jack was a baby, and his mother 
had been dead for several years, too. He | 
did not seem to have any grandfathers or | 
grandmothers, or uncles or aunts, though I | 
believe there were a brother and sister of his | 
father’s who lived away out West somewhere, | 
but nothing had been heard from them for a 
long while. | 
Jack lived at old Mr. Josiah Patten’s, some | 
distance out of the village, and worked for his 
board, and clothes and schooling. It was a | 
good home for him; but Mr. Patten and _ his | 
wife, and her sister, Aunt Susan, who was 
lame, were all elderly people, and the house 
was not very near any other houses, so some- | 
5 times after supper our friend felt a little bit 
‘ sad, and wished for some of his cronies to 
* keep him company. They were very kind to | 
: him, and he had plenty to eat, and old Mr. 
Patten always spoke of him as a good, steady 
5 boy; but to tell the truth, Jack felt restless | 
3 and tired of things sometimes, and wondered | 
§ if it wouldn’t have been splendid if his mother | 
- were alive, and they kept house in the village 


somewhere. 
The Pattens didn’t like to have him go | 
‘ down to the village in the evening; they did 


not think it was a good plan for a boy to be | 
out after dark, and at any rate, it was over | 
two miles. But once a fortnight the class 


2 were always invited to Miss Duncan's to 
¢ spend the evening, and Jack never missed go- 
ing. They never came away until nine 


o'clock, for most of the boys lived close by. | 
‘ So the Pattens went to bed between eight and | 
ri nine o'clock, as usual, and put the key of the | 
end door outside the window. It was a great 
sacrifice for Jack’s comfort, though he was 
quite unconscious of it. They said at first 
; that he had better leave before the rest did, 
: but he looked so disappointed, that Mrs. Pat- 


- ten, who was very kind-hearted, put in a word | 
for him. But old Mr. Patten always kept 

’ awake and listened until he heard Jack come | 
3 in, and then stole out into the cold side entry | 
$2 from his bedroom, to be sure that the door | 
? . was locked. 


Jack’s own room was up-stairs, and he used | 
to go up softly and throw off his clothes, and | 
tumble into bed as quick as he could. The 
window faced northeast, and all winter there 
was a great bright star that used to look in. 
On these nights when Jack was awake later 
than usual, the star was almost at the top of | 
the window, and it seemed to have been wait- | 
ing, to be sure that he was safe in bed, before 
it climbed higher in the sky, and went out of | 


Ree ere ee Ne 


sight. Somehow that star was a great deal of | 
| company for Jack. 
* But I must go back to the Sunday morning 


when they were talking about Christmas. | 
Miss Duncan suddenly moved closer to them | 
along on the seat, and looked very good-na- 
tured. 

‘“‘It seems to me that we are all thinking | 
about what we are likely to get,” said she. | 
‘‘] was wondering what somebody would be | 
likely to give me, myself. I'll tell you what | 
we will all do. Suppose we try to see how | 
many people we can surprise on Christmas 
day, by doing something to make them have a 
good time, and we will make it a rule, as far 
as we can, to give things or to do things with- 
out asking anybody forthe money. Of course 
this won't be a strict rule, but I think you 
will be astonished to find how many little 
pleasures, and great ones, too, we can give 
people, without buying them. And we won't 
think so much about our fathers and mothers 
—whom I hope we shall give to anyway—as 
about outside people, whom we never thought 
of before at Christmas time. I always find 
myself thinking about what I am going to 

~havé,**said Miss Duncan; laughing, ‘and. this 
yearlam going to try to give my whole 
mind to what I can do for my friends. I be- 
lieve it would be the best Christmas we ever 
spent in our lives.” 

Somehow, the way Miss Duncan said this, 
made a great impression on the boys. I sup- 
ar they had been told a great many times 
»efore, that Christmas was atime when one 
should try to make other people happy; and 
on the day when Christ came into the world 
to do so much for us, we ought to be as much 
like Him as we can; but they had not taken it 
home to themselves. And Jack, more than 
anybody else, perhaps, because he wished to 
please Miss Duncan, felt a warm little flush 
come into his cheeks as he thought he would 
do ever so many things that people would 
like. 

Jack did not know a great many people, 
and he was ashy boy. He did not dare to 
offer anything to strangers, and as he walked 
home after meeting, along the rough, frozen 
road, he felt a little discouraged, for there 
seemed to be nobody to do anything for. 

Then he said to himself that there were the 
folks at home; they wern’t his father and 
mother, so he could put them on the list. 
Then he remembered that he had a good 
stock of walnuts on hand, and he made up his 
mind that he would carry a bag of them to 
each of the boys in the class. Walnuts had 
been very scarce that year, and he had been 
lucky in finding some trees a good way out of 
the town, at the edge ofa piece of woods, 
where he had gone one day with Mr. Patten, 
to mark some trees that were to be cut when 
the snow came. Then there was Miss Dun- 
can; he must find something for her. He 
thought everything of her, and she had lent 
him ever so many books, and had been very 
kind tohim. He never felt afraid of Miss 
Duncan. 

When he was nearly home, he caught sight 
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of an old black house over in the field. It 
was a dismal looking little place; there were 
some dilapidated sheds, and the fences of the 


land that led down to the road, were all fall- 
ing to pieces. An old woman lived there all 
alone, whom nobody liked. She was thought 
to have considerable money laid up, but she 
was yery stingy. She squabbled with the 
men who did her haying, and every pe 
yay Gam men, = to cultivate a field of 
hers on halves, and was scolded and cheat- 
ed so that he never tried it again. They said 
she would even get up early in the morning 


think this was a good thing, and it is not apt | 


very | 





| old white horse to haul. 


| fence. 


| round her neck. 


an untidy, cross-looking old creature, who 
seemed in the course of a long life never to 
have made a friend. 

She was growing very feeble, now, every- 
body knew, but she was so disagreeable and 
insolent when any of the farmers’ wives, who 
were her neighbors, undertook to do anything 
for her, that they seldom offered their ser- 
vices. She phew for the boys who even 
dared to look at her apple trees and her nut 
trees; she always was expecting people to do 
her harm. Sometimes, since she bad grown 
very lame and could not go to the village her- 
self, she would call to Jack, as he went by, 
and ask him to do errands for her; but one 
day she accused him of stealing from her some 
of the change, and he had never been hailed 
since. Poor old Becky Nash! 

Jack looked at the house, (there did not 
seem to be any smoke coming out of the 
chimney,) and wondered if she had grown so 
stingy that she would not afford herself a fire. 
The door opened as he watched it, and old 
Becky came out slowly, as if she moved with 


wood. 
away, but Jack noticed that her wood-pile bad 
quite disappeared. 

‘I guess she’s sick,” he said to himself; 
and, after hesitating a moment, he ran up the 
lane. 


growled when she saw him; she had been 
stooping over the —_ to fillher apron with 
chips, and she cou 

up again. 





me to,” said the boy. 


‘I s‘pose you'll want to be paid all out- 


doors for it,” she growled again. ‘I can't 
afford to hire yer.” 

| Jack laughed and said that he was hired 
out already ; he would take it in for her, and 
welcome. 

‘You're most out of wood, aren't you?” he 
asked. 

‘There's plenty over in my wood lot that 
was cut last winter, but I can’t get nobody to 
haul it,” said the old woman. ‘*Jim 
promised me he'd haul it before the snow was 
gone, and then he tried to swindle me, and I 
sent him about his business. I had consid- 
erable here, and I got along through the sum- 
mer. I expect it’s all stolen by this time. 
Sam Downs cut it, and he ain’t none too hon- 
est.” 

Jack gathered up what wood he could find, 
and took it into the house, which was as for- 
}lorn and cold asa house could be. There 
were only two armfuls, and some chips, which 
| he put into a basket which the old woman 
brought out. She seemed in a better temper 
than usual, and did not scold him from the 
door all the way down the lane, as she had a 
| habit of doing. Somehow he pitied her more 
than he ever had before, and he made up his 
mind that he would get her some wood, if Mr. 
| Patten would lend him the old horse to haul 
it, and he could saw it and split it, and have a 
load ready for Christmas day. 

The thought of doing this gave him great 
| pleasure. He was sure that Miss Duncan 
| would say it was a kind thing to do, and be- 
side that, he knew it was right. Jack was 
trying to be good, and sometimes it was very 
| hard work, for he was quick-tempered, and 
| was always getting angry before he knew it. 

When he reached home, the Pattens were 

wondering why he had been so long. He 
| took his seat at the dinner-table, and began to 
| eat his Sunday dinner of baked beans; for he 

was a growing boy, and as hungry as they are 
| apt to be. 

‘I stopped up to old Becky Nash’s,” he 
said; ‘‘she’s sick, and she was trying to lug in 
some wood.” 

| **You’ve gone and got pitch all over your 
| best clothes,” said Mrs. Patten, who did not 
seem to be in a very good humor. ‘‘She has 
got money to hire help, if she wants it ;” and 
Jack flushed a little, and felt chilled and dis- 
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© : " but ‘twas right of the boy to do her a kind 


turn, seeing she was sick,” said Mr. Patten, 


| and Jack felt very grateful to him for taking 


his part. 

It was two or three days before he ventured 
to tell Mr. Patten of his plan for getting 
Becky a load of wood, and he was very much 
pleased because the old gentleman was will- 
ing, and gave a most cheerful consent. It 
was to be a secret, and Jack hurried through 
with his work, so that he cou'd have time to 
saw or split for a little while every day. The 
snow kept off very late that year, and he fin- 


| ished it all in the woods, so that the day be- 


fore Christmas it was all piled, ready for the 
There would not be 
more than two or three small loads of it, and 
Jack fitted some boards on the sides of the 
old light farm cart. He had been to Becky's 
once in the meantime, and she had sent him 
to bring in some broken boards from the 
They were rotten old things, and he 
wondered how she could keep from freezing, 
with such a fire as they must make. He split 
them up for her and left them, and she was so 
cross that day that he almost repented of his 
generosity, and yet he wondered what she 
would say if she knew how hard he had been 
working for her. 

‘“‘T might die in my bed, for all any of my 
neighbors would lift a finger to help me,” she 
said, and he had half a mind to tell her it was 
nobody’s fault but her own. 

It was very hard to know what to do for 


| the rest of the people whose Christmas Jack 


wished to make pleasant. He had to spend 
money for two people, Mrs. Patten and Aunt 
Susan, and he fortunately had two dollars, 


| which he had made by driving cows that sum- 


mer for their next neighbor. ° He had meant 
to save this toward buying some books which 
he wanted very much—tor Jack had a great 
wisk to be a good scholar, and he had a great 
liking for books. But he bought Mrs. Patten 
a spectacle case, for she was always mourning 
over hers, which she had somehow lost out of 
her pocket coming home from meeting. 
Luckily the voce i had not been in it. 
She had spoken about getting a new one, but 
somehow she always forgot it when she went 
to the village. And one day he saw a blue 


| and black silk handkerchief hanging in one of 


the store windows, and with much fear and 
trembling he went in to ask the price. It 
was seventy-five cents, and he thought it 
beautiful for Aunt Susan to tie 
She always wore a handker- 
chief, for she was apt to feel a draught. He 
could pay for it easily, and he felt as if he 
were spending a great deal of money, and put 
the little bundle deep in his pocket, and felt 
very grand as he carried it home. 

The same day Miss Duncan saw Mr. Patten 
standing on the post-oflice steps, looking very 
much puzzled as he read a fetter. ‘*Here’s 
my sister down in Maine says she wishes | 
would take one of her sons that wants to live 


would be 


out. They’ve had a hard scratch to get 
along. I've always had to help them some. 


I declare I don’t know what to do about John. 
I suppose you don’t know of anybody that 
wants a boy ?” 

“T can’t think of any one just now,” said 
Miss Duncan, looking as if she felt very sor- 
ry. ‘He's a good boy, I hope he will find a 
comfortable home.” It seemed very hard 
that he should be at the mercy of the world, 
and that just now he should be made to feel 
his loneliness. She thought about him a good 
deal as she rode slowly away down the road, 
and suddenly she said to herself, ‘That's a 
capital plan. I wish that father would come 
home to-night.” 

Jack came up the street presently, hiding 
something behind him, which he put out of | 
sight under the tart, and fasténend there-with 
some string. It was a new ox-goad, which 
he had happily remembered that Mr. Patten 
wanted, and he had promised the shopkeeper 
to pay for it in walnuts the next day. He re- 
membered that he had not wished to go to the 
wood lot with Mr. Patten the day he found 
those trees, but it was proving a most lucky 
thing that he had. 

Christmas day dawned bright and clear, 
and Jack was ready to get up as soon as he 
waked and thought what day it was. It was 
very cold, and the kitchen was like an ice- 
house, but he started the fire as soon as he 
could. ‘That ain't you, is it, John? How 
came you to get up so early this cold morn- 
ing ?” said Mr. Patten, for Jack liked to lie 
in bed as late as he could. 

‘Merry Christmas,” said Jack. ‘Did you 
know it was Christmas day?” and Mrs. Pat- 
ten, who just then made her appearance, said : 
‘Why, so it is! but then I never heard any- 
thing about Christmas in my day.” 

“I thought I'd get you some presents,” 
said Jack, feeling very much embarrassed and 
doubtful if he were doing the right thing. 
‘All the boys were going to get them for 
their folks,” and he brought the ox-goad, and 
the spectacle case, and Mr. and Mrs. Patten 
looked at each other and thanked him, at first 
without much enthusiasm, but Mrs. Patten re- 
covered herself first. 

“I declare it was very pretty of him, I'm 
sure. I wish we had something to give you, 
John, but you see it wa’n't the custom when 
we were young folks. We're much obliged 
to you. have been in a great strait for a 
spectacle case, too.” 

“This is as good a goad as I could have 
picked out myself,” said Mr. Patten. “We 
shall remember it of you, my boy ;” and he 
went out to feed the cattle, oat John fol- 
lowed, after giving the handkerchief to Mrs. 
Patten for Aunt Susan. 

They were as pleased as children, but Jack 
could not help noticing that there was some- 
thing strange about the old people. Mr. Pat- 
ten was unusually silent, and when they came 
in from ths barn the boy noticed that the 
looked at each other in a queer way. He 
wondered if it could be anything about him or 
his presents. Aunt Susan had dressed her- 
self and come down into the kitchen much 
earlier than usual, and she had put on her new 
handkerchief, which seemed to her great 

tho’ she said she it after 





and steal potatoes out of the hills. She was 


for company. Somehow they all seemed 


great pain, and gathered up a few sticks of 
She had a little wood lot not far 


“What do you want?” the old woman 


d hardly straighten herself 


“Pll take in some wood for you, if you want 


Decker 


very fond of Jack that morning; they filled 
his plate with the best that was on the table; 
they couldn't have treated him better if he 
had been the minister. 

“It seems pleasant to have somebody re- 
member us, seeing we haven't got any young 
folks of our own. I shall tell everybody com- 
ing out of meeting to-morrow that we had 
Christmas presents as well as anybody,” said 
Mrs. Patten. 

Mr. Patten was sitting by the stove warm- 
ing his hands, and John went in and out fill- 
ing the great wood-box—it was Saturday and 
Mrs. Patten was going to do the baking, and 
the wood must be selected with care. 

“‘] declare I don’t know what to say to the 
boy,” said Mr. Patten, while our friend was 
out of the room. ‘‘It seems as if we ought to 
keep him; he’s a clever boy as ever was, tho’ 
he 1s heedless sometimes. But then we have 
gota .- to our own folks. I suppose Jane 
thinks likely I'll give the farm to Samuel 
when I get thro'—she always had an eye to 
the windward, Jane had; but | don’t know 
but what she’s right, and perhaps Sam will 
work in first rate. He was a good strong fel- 
low when I saw him and could do as good as 
a man’s work then. I ain't near as smart as 
I used to be. John means well, but he’s 
nothing but a boy and small of his age any- 
way, but I do hate to turn him off right m 
winter weather. I guess I'll keep him over 
till spring, anyway. He don't seem to have 
anybody to look to. But then, he may get a 
place where he can get better schooling—he 
takes to his book.” 

Mrs, Patten was in the pantry, and neither 
of them noticed that Jack was standing inside 
the door. He heard enough of what Mr. Pat- 
ten said to make him certain that he had lost 
his home, and for a little while his heart was 
very heavy. He had tried so hard to do un- 
commonly well on that Christmas day that he 
had been sure that something he would like 
very much must be the result. 

As soon as he could, he hurried away with 
the old horse and started for Becky Nash's 
with the load of wood, and it was not long 
before he was taking it up the lane. She did 
not appear until he had begun to throw it off, 
and rt she suddenly opened the door. 


she had caught him stealing, and she stood 
there scowling at him. 

“It is your own wood,” said Jack laughing. 
‘| thought I'd bring some of it over for you, 
you seemed to be about out. I thought I'd 
get it here for a Christmas present. 
Christmas day.” 


kind of a boy be ye? Didn't nobody send 
ye? But I suppose you are expecting great 
pay.” 

‘I don’t want any pay,” said Jack, angrily. 
‘‘Anybody would think I did it to spite you. 
I thought you'd be pleased and—well, it was 
Christmas day and I wanted to make folks 
have a good time”—and he went on throwing 
down the wood. 

**Well, I believe ye,” said old Becky, pres- 
ently, in a different tone altogether, *tand 
you're the best boy I ever see, and I'm going 
to make it up to ye sometime or other. You 
are the first one that’s done me a kindness in 
many a long year, and | dare say it’s as much 
my fault as anybody’s too. I didn’t know 
where to turn to get anybody to haul that 
wood, and I have been burning them rotten 

‘T've got another load ready to 
said Jack, *‘and that’s all there is. | 


He 


fences.” 
bring,” 
guess some that Sam cut has been stolen. 
says so; he was looking at it one day.” 

**You tell Sam if he'll cOme over here some 
day, I'll treat him decent, if he will me,” said 
Becky, with a good deal of dignity. ‘*I ain't 
going to starve and freeze myself any longer. 
I guess you kind of thawed me out a thinking 
of me with your Christmas presents. I cant 
stop here in the door no longer. I’m dread- 
ful bad in my joints to-day, but I shan't forget 
ye.” 

Toward noon when our friend had finished 
the last load, he took a big armful and 
knocked at the door and wentin. The old 
woman was wrapped in shawls and blankets 
and looked forlorn. Jack thought she had 
been crying, but he did not dare to look at 
her again and went over to the wood-box. 

*‘Here’s something for you,” said she, 
reaching out her hand, ‘‘and I should take it 
kind if you'd split me a few kindlings before 
you go away. It won't take you but a few 
minutes, and [ ain't able to touch an axe my- 
self.” 

And what was our friend's surprise to find 
when he was out of the door that she had 
given him a five-dollar bill. 

When he went home, much amazed at the 
effect and suecess of his Christmas plans, he 
Miss Duncan's horse fastened to the 

She was just coming out of the house. 


saw 
fence. 
‘Good morning, Jack,” said she. 
been waiting to sce you. I brought you 
some books, and I wanted to wish you a mer- 
ry Christmas myself. I am going to propose 
a plan to you, too, that I have just been talk- 
ing over with Mr. Patten. 
terday that his nephew would like to come 
and live with him and help carry on the farm, 
and that he thinks he shall not need you both 
My father came home last night from town, 


very good thing for you to come to live with 
us. Harry, who has lived with us so long, is 
not as young as he was once, and I think you 
could do a good many little things to help 
him. You will have a better school than you 
have here, and we will try and do as well for 
you as I am sure you willfor us. I told my 


said Miss Duncan, with one of her pleasant- 
est smiles. 

Jack did not know what to say ; it seemed 
to him as if he were going home. 
the Pattens, but he had always been lonely 
there, and he made up his mind that Miss 
Duncan should not be sorry that she had 
urged her father to let him come. 

*‘And I mean to be somebody,” said Jack 
to himself. 

There never had been such a happy Christ- 
mas or such a merry one in Jack's lite. 
five boys who had found the newspaper bun- 
dles of walnuts that he had tied 
marked for them and taken in on the team the 


they skylarked together all the afternoon, for 
Mr. Patten himself had first gone to see old 
Becky Nash after hearing Jack's story, and 
then had carried her message to her niece. 
‘It was a real Christian thing for that boy to 
do,” said Mrs. Pattenthat night. ‘*I’m sorry 
to part with him, I declare I am, but I know 
it ll be for his good.” 

Jack felt very sleepy and happy jnst then, 
in his bed in the attic northeast room, and he 
opened his eyes once or twice to see the great 
bright star watching him thro’ the window. 
He wondered if it might not have been the 
same star that it told about in the Bible—the 
one that shepherds saw over Bethlehem—and 
he hoped he should see it as he fell asleep af- 
ter he went to live at Miss Duncan's. He 
had never been so bappy in his life as he had 
been that Christmas day. 


General Aliseellany. 


TREATMENT OF ENGLISH VISITORS 
IN AMRRICA. 
All that is necessary to ensure the comfort 
and enjoyment of an English visitor in Amer- 
ica is that he should have a letter of introduc- 
tion to a citizen of New York or Boston. 
Lwhhat sinele introduction, if my experience is 
‘nee of others, will be 
“A passport ty cvcey crop ef importance and 
every place of interest in the United States. 
The Americans have a pleasant custom, as 
one of them explained to me, of ‘*passing 
their friends on.” it is this custom which 
makes a tour in America so entirely agree- 
able. 
What happens to the traveller is usually 
this: He presents his letter of introduction 
to the merchant, or tradesman, or other citi- 
zen, say, of New York. The recipient of the 
letter reads it, holds out his hand, and cor- 
dially addresses the visitor: ‘‘Mr. Johnson, 
I am pleased to see you, sir. Sit right down! 
Anything I can do to make your sojourn 
here pleasant and profitable I shall be de- 
lighted to do. This is my office; make it 
your headquarters. Come right in whenever 
you have a mind to. There is a desk; you 
will perhaps want to answer your letters. If 
you require anything, ask for it right away.” 
(Questions are then put as to the voyage across 
the Atlantic, the line of steamers in which it 
was taken, what the visitor thinks of the 
country so far as he has seen it, how long he 
intends to stay, and whether he has or has 
not a prograt. me of his tour. 
It. is ascertained in the course of this con- 
versation that the visitor is interested in par- 
ticular objects, and a point is afterwards made 
of showing them to him. But before the 
places or institutions which he most wishes to 
see are visited, the traveller is usually taken 
for a drive round the city and its suburbs. 
Americans are proud of their country and 
their cities, and naturally take a pride in 
showing all they have toa stranger. During 
that drive around the traveller sees the parks, 
avenues, boulevards and public buildings. 
Then he is shown the various objects of most 
interest or importance in detail. He is taken 
to the City Hall, and introduced to the 
Mayor; to the State House, and introduced 
to the Governor; to the Public Library, and 
introduced to the chief librarian. 
All these gentlemen offer courtesies and as- 
sistance, supply him with information, and 
t him with documents that may be use- 
when he returns home. Afterwards he is 
taken to the fire department, to the college, 
to the museum, to the exchange, or to any 
a a ag which he may have heard, or 
which he may express a desire to inspect. 
Meantime, his conductor invites him to his 
Club, to lunch or dinner, if he bas not already 
obtained his consent to the time at his 





‘*What are you a-doing of?” said she, as if 


It’s | 


‘*My sakes alive!” said old Becky. ‘*What | 


“T have | 


He told me yes- | 


and I told him that I thought it would be a | 


father that I should be responsible for you,” | 


He liked | 


The | 
up and | 


day before, all came out together to him, and | 


house. When the time for the visitor's de- 
parture arrives he is furnished with introduc- 
tions to gentlemen in Philadelphia, or Wash- 
ington, or Chicago, or any other city that be 
may have determined to visit. 

There the same process is repeated: ‘Mr. 
Johnson, I am happy to see you, sir. I hope 
you will have a good time. Anything that I 
can do to make your visit agreeable,” etc. 
And so the traveller is d on from friend 
to friend, each emulating the other in kindly 
attentions, until, loaded with -presents, and 
overwhelmed with the evidences of good feel- 
ing he has everywhere experienced, he re- 
turns home with the very highest opinion of 
the cordiality and affection of the American 
people.—‘*Our American Cousins,” by W. E. 
Adams. 





CHRISTMAS EVE. 





BY W. E. AYTOUN. 





Full many a hearth is decked to-night, 
To hail the blessed morn 

On which, in ages long ago, 
The Saviour child was Core : 

The churches all are wreathed with green, 
The altars set with flowers, 

And happy, lowly hearts wait on 
And count the passing hours ; 

Until the miduight chimes proclaim 
The hallowed season come, 

When heaven’s broad gates are opened wide, 
And hell’s loud roar is dumb. 

The myriad voices in acclaim 
The song of homage yield, 

That once from angels’ lips was heard 
By shepherds in the field. 

Stilled for a time are angry thoughts, 
The hearts of men are mild; 

The father with a holier thrill 
Bends o’er his sleeping child; 

New is the kiss the husband gives 
Unto his wedded wife, 

For earthly love when blest by Heaven, 
Ends not with earthly life; 

And, fountain-like, o’er all the world, 
Where Christ's dear name is known, 

Leap up the sounds of prayer and praise 
Toward the Eternal Throne. 








THE HORRORS OF DRUNKENNESS. 

We were were four. We sat talking in 
the lobby of a Denver hotel. It was 11 o'clock 
p. M. The talk was languishing, when the 
wide doors opening to the street were thrown 
apart violently, and a tall, heavily built map 
walked in. 
on his head. 
was drunk. 
miner from the snowy range. Seeing the 
group sitting around a table, he came toward 
us, and, with a drunken smile, said : ‘*Howda, 
| boys?” Then, before we could greet him, he 
turned away, saying carelessly: ‘It is cat 
night for me. I may as well go see the creat- 
ure.” Entering the elevator, he  disap- 
peared. 

Wondering what Dalton meant by ‘‘cat 
night,” I asked one of my companions the 
meaning of the phrase. He replied, ‘A 
phantom cat comes to Dalton during the night 


His steps were uncertain. 


following his third day of hard drinking. It is | 


a warning to him to put on the brakes.” 
**Tell me of it,” I said 
Complying, he said: ‘*Dalton sprees. He 
drinks at long intervals, and never in modera- 
tion. When the wild desire for alcohol as- 
sails him, resistance is seemingly impossible. 
He turns his mines over to his foreman, and 
comes to Denver. He drinks excessively the 
first day, still more the second, and he turns 
himself loose on the third. He is a heavy and 
very powerful man, and can drink an enorm- 
ous quantity of whiskey before succumbing to 
it. I have known him to drink forty glasses 
of liquor in one day, six of them before break- 
fast. By the end of the third day Dalton is 
very nervous. Soon after he falls into his 
first drunken sleep on the third night he al- 
ways dreams that he comes into his room: 
that a noise, as though of something scratch- 
ing on the carpet under his bed, attracts his 
attention; that, looking under the bed, he 
secs a large yellow tomeat, with a bristling 
tailas big asa rolling pin. The cat is tearing 
the carpet with its sharp claws. Indiflerent 
to cats or dogs or any animal that walks on 
earth, he undresses and gets into bed. In- 
stantly he is smitten with paralysis. He can- 
not move. His brain works without friction 
and is wonderfully clear. His vision is pene- 
trative. Ile can see through the bed, and 
| sees the cat on the floor in the corner. His 
clear sight pierces through the disguise of the 
creature and he realizes that it is an eye-de- 
stroying, flesh-eating devil. He knows that 
the fiend will come out from under the bed 
and jump on the foot-board. Standing there 
with arched back and swelling tail, the creat- 
ure will utter frightful cries preparatory to 
leaping with distended claws on his face and 
tearing out his eyes. Dalton becomes afraid 
of the cat. Tle tries to call tor help. He 
strives to move. His efforts are vain. The 
cat leaps to the foot-board, and glares at him 
with distended, fiery eyes. Again he strng- 
gles to throw off the paralysis. Ile cannot 
move. The cat, with a horrid cry. springs 
on his upturned face. Under the spur of this 
supreme horror he rallies, and with an ex- 
haustive effort awakens. He is unnerved. 
Ile trembles like a timid woman. His heart 
beats quickly. It takes three or four days of 
| perfect rest and solitude to restore his 
|neryous system. He drinks no more for 
months.” 
‘Does he know, while suffering from this 
alcoholic nightmare, that it is a nightmare?” 
**Yes,” my companion answered, *-he knows 
it. But he also knows that if he does not 
awaken, and so prevent the yellow tomcat 
from getting in his work, the cat will kill him. 
He is in deadly fear of this cat, though he 
knows it is but an alcoholic phantom. And 
| underneath his dread of the cat lies the fear 
of death resulting from alcoholism. The cat 
is only a faint shadow cast by the approaching 
jimjams that stalk spectre-like in the vestibule 
of his brain. "—N. ¥. Sun. 


PRICES OF PEARLS. 
‘*Although a pearl weighing one grain is 
| worth only about one-eighth of the price of a 
diamond of the same weight,” said jeweler J. 
| H. Johnston, ‘it is very easy to spend a large 
| amount of money for pearl jewelry. There is 
now in this city a pearl necklace worth $100,- 
000. I have seen another worth $23,000, 
and one was recently sold for $30,000. 
| These large prices are caused by the difficulty 
of obtaining particular sizes and colors that 
may be wanted. The most expensive collec- 
tion of pearls on record, is that owned by the 
Countess of Dudley in England, which is far 
more valuable than the celebrated pearls be- 
| longing to the Queen. The Countess has a 
coronet of pearls. The top is composed of 
pear-shaped pearls. ‘There is avery large 
one in the centre, and the others are graduat- 
ed in size down to the smallest. In order to 
get these eat eg pearls in the requisite 
sizes and colors, the jewelers were obliged to 
buy such an enormous quantity of pearls, that 
when the famous necklace was completed with 
earrings, bracelets, brooch, and finger rings 
to match, the jewelers had $300,000 worth of 
odd pearls left. A pair of matched pear- | 
shaped pearls, weighing 110 grains, was re- | 
cently sold in San Francisco for $6000. I 
sold one pair of off-color, craggy and gibbous 
| pearls, for $350, and have one pair worth | 
$1800. | 

‘When the Princess Royal of England, | 
married Frederick William of Prussia, she re- | 
ceived a necklace of thirty-two pearls, costing 
$93,000. In 1879 the Paso 5 government 
possessed pearls valued at $200,000. One | 
that weighed 108 grains was valued at $37,- 
000. Two that were pear-shaped were val- 
ued at $55,800. 

‘*The black pearls bring very high prices at | 
present, but genuine pearls may be bought 
that are white, pink, or gray. The peculia 
color which is called pearl, is a sort of trans- 
parent drab. There is at present a greater 
demand for pearls, as there is in fact for all 
kinds of jewelry, than has been known for a 
long time. The plentifulness of imitations 
does not appear to destroy the value of the 
genuine article. Some idea of the increased 
value of pearls, may be gathered from two es- 
timates made more than one hundred years 
apart. One was made in 1751 by David ‘Jeff- 
ries of London, and the other in 1867 by Mr. 
H. Emanuel of London. The following is the 





table : 

Weight, Value, Value, Weight, Value, Value. 

grains, 1751. 1867. grains. 1751. 1857. 
4 200 $ 700 4 $24 00 = #00 
5 350 11 00 16 32 00 140 00 
6 450 17 00 18 40 50 187 00 
8 8 00 36 00 20 50 00 234 00 
10 12 50 5100 24 72 90 337 00 
12 18 00 75 00 30 112 00 469 00 


“The estimate made by Jeffries included 
pearls at 100 grains, one of which he valued 
at $1250. The diseased pearls are not 
shaped, and are not of the same color all the 
way through. One of the pearl curiosities is 
pearl adhering to the shell. Pearls are often 
found in oysters and clams that have been 
cooked. A clam pear! is of a chocolate col- 
or."—N. Y. Sun. 





A Saxon Tomn.—A tumulus in the old 
churchyard at Taplow, near Maidenhead, 
England, has just been opened by members 
of the Berkshire Auebeaied Society, and 
was found to contain relics equal in value and 
archeological interest to any of the Saxon 
period yet discovered in England. The dig- 
ging was carried to a depth of 20 feet, where 
a quantity of gold fringe was found, followed 
by traces of a burial of the Saxon period. 
The body had evidently been placed on its 
back with the head lyi 
lar shield of wood, cased with bronze, of two 
feet in diameter, was found. On the shield 
lay two ere horns, shaped somewhat like 
the early feudal horn, oy with gilt silver, 
the terminal being of gilded silver, elegantly 
mitre-s' arm- 


eastward. A circu- 


mitred and figured. 
so found 
near, a circular tub stamped 
with the shoe, 
fibre were ten inches in length. Oth- 








disposal as a guest in conductor's own 


buckle, weighing four ounces and four inches 
in length, made of pure gold, chastely 
wrought and neatly jeweled. Two smaller 
and elegantly wrought buckles and some oth- 
er objects in bronze were found. 





CHINESE QUACK DOCTORS. 


Curiosities of Medical Practice in the 
Flowery Kingdom, 


A Hong Kong correspondent of the Lon- 
don ‘Telegraph, writes: A quack medicine 
dealer was offering to a crowd, nostrums for 
every complaint. This gentleman, whose 
stock in trade consisted of a few bottles, had 
a number of diagrams purporting to represent 
the course of illnesses in the human body. As 
a matter of fact, they were absolute nonsens@, 
but the good Chinese who stood with open 
mouths around him and listened with wonder 
to all he said, knew no better, so that for all 
practical purposes his pictures were good 
enough. 

Curiously enough, however, he was most 
eloquent upon a medicine, which I have since 
found has just made its appearance in Eng- 
land, under a patented name—namely, Men- 
thol. He declared it would cure all diseases, 
if rubbed into the skin. Our chemists and 
druggists now advertise it as an antidote to 
neuralgia, so that, after all, the Chinese quack 
doctor was not such a rogue as he looked. 
The price of his drugs was high. He had 
nothing under two-pence, which is a large 
sum among the peasants of China. But he 
| sold great numbers of packets and did a roar- 
ing trade for hours. I presently had an op- 
portunity of seeing how little difference ex- 
isted between him and the recognized profess- 





His soft hat was tilted backward | 
He | 
We recognized him as Dalton, a | 


| much ease as 


| without a motion, and Ubukia’s face glistened 





lets of ornamental gilt silver were 

on the shield. Some glass vessels were found 
The usual warlike weap- 

ol alongside the dead. Some shreds of 

the gold 

er ornaments were found, including a brooch 


| ors of Chinese medicine, being taken by the 
| learned Dr. Eitler toa native hospital. Here, 
| seated on three little stools at three tables, 
| sat the **faculty” waiting for patients. The 
| indigent crowd as it came in, selected its own 
physician and went to him. Then 


species of treatment which was about as curi- | 


| 

| 

| ous as can well be imagined. q 
| The Chinese have a theory that there is a 
| different pulse in every limb. ‘They also hold 
that all complaints are connected with either 
| fire, air or water. And they place immense 
| faith in the benefit to be derived from punctur- 
ing any affected part with a long needle. So 
it came about that when a man entered 
consulted one of the ‘‘faculty” about a pain in 
his leg—probably rheumatic in its nature— 
the learned man, after glaring at him for some 
time through an enormous pair of goggles, 
proceeded to feel for his ‘tankle pulse,” which, 
when found to his satisfaction, indicated some 
very wonderful facts ‘The man was suffering, 
he remarked, from ‘‘fire” in the leg, and must 
be punctured ; say ing which he stirred up the 
limb with a long needle, till I, who looked on 
only, felt positively ill. ‘This operation com- 
pleted, he produced a tiny plaster, probably 
an inch and a half square, and giving it to the 
man told him to put it on the leg at night. 
‘The patient, who seemed to have perfect con- 
fidence in the doctor, hobbled off, and the 
turn of the next victim then came. He had a 
pain in his head, probably having smoked too 
much opium or drunk too much samtschu. 
The doctor was quite equal to the occasion. 
He seized his victim by the head, and taking 
a small iron rod proceeded to rub bis neck till 
he made an abrasion at least an inch square. 
Then he rubbed at another spot, and yet an- 
other, till the skin was off in three places. 
This was all. The patient was told to go. 
He, too, was suffering from ‘‘fire.” Yet 
there was no sound ofa murmur. The op- 
erator evidently was considered a very clever 
person. 

Inside the hospital the wards seemed to be 
in excellent condition. The patients there 
might have gone to a European hospital had 
they so chosen; but they preferred the doc- 
toring of their own people, who, from all I 
heard, are certainly very clever at putting 
fractures or dislocations right. 

[ went into the pharmacy and found the 
medicines were nearly all vegetable—one, the 
rind of oranges, being in great request. But 
everything seemed harmless enough; and if 
the patients die i should say they are killed 
by the disease and not by the doctors, which 
is more than can be averred of every English 
hospital. One thing I noted, however, and it 
was that the notions of anatomy were very 
vague at this place of healing, for all the dia- 
grams I saw were wofully wrong, and could 
not have existed an hour had the Chinese sur- 
geons ever examined a dead subject. 


HOW A KANAKA FOUGHT A SHARK. 


Every soul on board crowded to the side to 
the duel. It was bound to be war to the 
One or both of the combatants must 
die. The brute was a right shark, and was 
about thirteen feet long. His black and shin- 
ing back, set with sharp fins, made me shud- 
der and grow deadly sick. Ubukia met the 
rush of the monster by darting aside and let- 
ting the huge hulk go by him. He made a 
lunge with bis sword at the tail as it whisked 
past, and a thin line of blood on the clear wa- 
ter told that his aim had been a good one. 
While the shark was near, he swam with half 
his body out of the water, taking good care 
that his legs were never much below the sur- 
face; but when it went by he dropped to the 
neck, and looked up at us with a grin on his 
coffee-colored face. 

**Me kill um!” he shouted. 

The next rush was similar to the first, but 
this time, when the white belly showed itself, 
Ubukia was beside it. We saw the point of 
the sword blade enter the right eye, and then 
the native dived, coming up thirty yards 
away. I began to breathe easier now. The 
fellow carried himself in the water with as 
the fish itself, and the sword 
gave him an advantage, while the shark’s ina- 
bility to use its jaws without turning over, 


see 
death. 


| was another point in his favor. 


The fish seemed to be fairly maddened by 
the Jast wound, and we could see his dorsal 
fin ripping through the water for a second, 
and then it went down out of sight, leaving 
nothing but the Kanaka visible on the wide 
stretch of water. Ifthe sight of the monster 
was horrible, how much worse was its disap- 
pearance! We did not know now upon 
which side of the devoted swimmer it would 
come up, and we held our breath, waiting as 
one waits when a diver has been under water 
for a long time, and every minute scems an 
hour. The grin had left the native’s face, 
he kept whirling about like a tee-to-tum, 
ready to mect the attack at any point 

After the lapse of a few minutes the familiar 
fin came into sight again, and Ubukia’s body 
rested with his eyes on the enemy. There 
was no rushing on the shark's part now. It 
advanced slowly, ready to swerve with the 
slightest motion of the native. It seemed de- 
termined to approach him so slowly that its 
momentum could not possibly carry it past 
him. He waited until its muzzle was not ten 
feet from him, and then, assuming the aggres- 
sive, he darted forward, buried his blade to 
the hilt in its eye, and then swam leisurely to 
the ship. For ten minutes the water within a 
radius of many yards was lashed into a white 
foam by the dying struggles of the monster. 
At times he would throw himself completely 
out of the water, showing us the whole of his 
round, tapering body, and ugly mouth. 
Finally, however, he rested belly upward, 


with pride. 

‘‘Good,” said he, climbing into his canoe ; 
‘tme kill um.”—San Francisco Letter in the 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


A NEW TUBER, 


A new esculent having a close relationship 
to the potato, was discovered several years 
ago by S. Ohroudi, on a little island known 
as Goritti, at the mouth of the River La 
Plata, the flora of which is limited, and the 
soil sandy. The plant is named the solanum, 
after the discoverer, and the specimen found 
was taken to Brest, France, where it was 
placed in the care of Mr. Blanchard, garden- 
er of the Seamen’s Hospital. Mr. Blanchard | 
gave ita place in the garden, which it has 
has held ever since, it being impossible to de- 
stroy it. The produce has been taken up 
every year at the end of June or the begin- | 
ning of July, but notwithstanding all the pains 
taken in lifting, there remains enough in the 
ground to insure a crop the ensuing year. 
The solanum has three sets of creeping stems, 
one of which runs near the surface and throws 
up at intervals young growths which flower 
almost as soon as they appear. Another 
strikes deeply into the soil and produces tu- 
bers, while others take a path winding be- 
tween the two, producing an enormous quan- 
tity of almost microscopical bulblets, which, 
when detached, effectually guarantee the 
plant against extermination. 

Cultivation has improved the size of the tu- 
bers, which now grow about as large asa 
hen's egg. They have a chestnutty taste, ac- 
companied by a slight amount of bitterness, 
and are best baked. In the climate where 
Mr. Blanchard’s experiments have been con- 
ducted, the tubers prove perfectly hardy, but 
The Garden doubts whether they would be 
hardy in England. Whether it will prove a 
valuable acquisition remains to be seen. It 
might be very useful for cattle if not for table 
use, and its large productiveness would give 
it value. The crossing of it with the ordinary 
potato might produce a hardier and more en- 
during race than we now have. 








GIRLS WHO MARRY FRESIDENTS. 


The story that Mrs. Lincoln said before 
she married that the man she married would 
some day be President of the United States, 
and that there are letters now in existence, 
written to friends of her youth, in which she 
reiterated the assertion, is having quite a run 
in the papers, and some are inclined to look 
upon the prediction of the girl as marvelous. 

e do not look it elous at all. 





It is eae | one girl out of a million guessing 
t. girls think the thi 


body has to be elected President, about one 
girl out of a million hits it right. It is safe 
to say that no girl ever married a man unless 
she thought he had the making of the smart- 
est man in this country. That is, where they 
marry for love and are really mashed to be- 
gin with. A girl who is in love with a young 
fellow never sees his disadvantages. She 
feels that by proper treatment and advice 
there is no position in the-world that he can- 
not fill, in time, and she decides then and 
there to put him in training for the Presiden- 
cy. No matter if his head is a number six 
and slopes the wrong way, she thinks it will 


fill out. She is going to do her best on him 
anyway. ‘Take nine girls in ten who pe! 
tal 


little shrimps or big awkward boys, and 
to them in confidence, and they will tell you 
that their husband is bound to make his mark 
in the world, and that he will be President 
some day. 





WHAT THE NEWLY RICH DO. 


One of Seuator Tabor’s partners when he 
struck his first bonanza, was a German named 
Riche, who was past the middle age, had been 
a cobbling shoemaker all his life, and a $50 
note was an engraving he had never inspect- 
ed at nearer range than through the wicket of 
a bank counter. He got about $100,000. 
The first thing he did was to build a large 
brick house, red in color, and of square and 
hideous architectural design, about two miles 
distant from the camp, or any other habita- 
tion. 

Then he got married, and retired into this 





ensued a | 


and | 


| yellow sands that border the links, is one of | 


| beats noisily in the nights of winter. 
) 


| fault. 


| wrestle with. 


dwelling, as the knights and barons of 
mediwval times retired into their castle keeps, 
and he only emerged at long intervals to - 
in provisions and chewing tobacco. ‘This was 
his conception of perfect rest, and consequent- 
| ly ecstatic happiness. He had a profound 
| mistrust of banks, and kept his cash by him, 
| where thieves could not break in nor moths 
| corrupt. One would suppose that this scheme 
was open to objections on the ground of its 
| lack of variety, but unkind rumor credited 
| the capitalist’s wife, who was a very voluble 
| lady, with an ability to keep him entertained 
| and excited. 

A contemporaneous gentleman of fortune at 
Leadville, was Captain Connors, well known 
to all residents of the camp. He has often 
told me the story of his first ‘‘stake.” He re- 
ceived $40,000 for his interest in some miner- 
| al property, and it was paid to him at the 
bank in four rectangular packages of bills of 
$10,000 each. The Captain had kept his 
good fortune a secret from his wife, and he 
hurried home to tell her. 

She was sitting down after a hard day's 
work, and without a word he dropped the 
armful of greenbacks in her lap. It wasa 
loyal and touching thing to do. For a mo- 
ment she sat paralyzed with astonishment, 
and then hugging the mass up to her, she 
sobbed out : 

“Oh, Tom, how dirty they are! 
put them in a tub and wash them.” 

**Do it if you want to, dear,” he replied 
with a tenderness that it would be well for 
other rich men to emulate, ‘but you will 
never wash anything else again.” — Kansas 
City Star. 


Let me 


HOW THEY GOT AT THE WINE. 

A friend of mine, who is very fond of good 
wines, and used to have one of the finest win 
cellars in the country, told me the other day 
that he had no cellar at all now, and that he 
kept no more wine on hand than he wanted for 
his daily I asked why this sudden 
change, and he said for the simple reaSon that 
his servants would drink all they could steal, 
and it enraged him to have his Chateau La- 
fitte wasted on unappreciative palates. At 
the same time he told me ofa friend of his 
who was famous for his wine cellar, which be 
had arranged on a plan of his own. He had 
bins made of slats, so that the air could get 
at the bottles, but the slats were 
gether that not only could no one get a bottle 
out, but no one could get his fingers through 
One day he had to have some plumbing 
work done in the cellar near the wine bins, 
and the men were at work there for 
time. 


use. 


sO 


some 


After they had gone, he went down to in- | 


spect the work, and took a look at his wine 
shelves at the same time. What was his as- 
tonishment to find several dozen empty bot- 
tles lying there. He at once suspected the 
plumbers, but was puzzled to know how they 
could have got at the bottles, as none of the 
slats were broken. He went to the master 
plumber, and said that he suspected his men 
of the raid because no one else had been in 
his cellars. The man was very indignant, 
and said his men had worked for him for 
years, and he knew that they were honest. | 
Nevertheless, the gentleman was not con- | 
vinced. Said he: } 

“*T am going to prosecute your men on sus- 
picion, but I tell you this, if they will own up | 
how they got at those bottles, | will not go 
on with the case. My curiosity has got the 
better of my sense of justice.” 

A day or so passed, and then one of the 
plumbers came and confessed that he and the | 
others stole the wine. 

**Well, now how did you do it ?” 

‘“‘It was very easily done,” the man. 
**We lassoed the bottles by dropping a string 
with a noose down between the top slats, and 
dragged them up to the front, pulled the necks 


said 
| 


| through, drew the corks, and carried away in 


other bottles what we didn't drink.” 
Necessity is the mother of invention.— 


Philadelphia Record. 


MR. LOWELL AT 8". ANDREW’S. 


Mr. Lowell has been clected, though by a 
very narrow majority, Lord Rector at St. An- 
drew’s. The number of votes (182) shows 
that the ancient University is better attended 
than she was some years ago. The victory of 
Mr Lowell will please men of letters ‘and 
friends of St. Andrew's everywhere. The 
election was necessarily non-political on the 
side of Mr. Lowell's supporters. The stanch 
Tories who voted for Mr. Gibson did not se- 
lect a distinguished Conservative man of let- 
ters, but a politician simply, and were de- 
feated. Mr. Gibson is known as a very vigo- 
rous and effective party debater. He might 
have been able to lay aside for an hour the 
character of a political partisan if fortune had 
made him Rector of St. Andrew's; and _ it 
would have been interesting to see him in a 
new character. But probably he would ad- 
mit, with the good-humor and candor which | 
belong to him, that in Mr. Lowell a more | 
fitting choice has been made. The students | 
are sure, unless a technical disqualification | 
stands in the way, to hear an excellent speech 
from one of the mot humorous and genial 
of modern orators, from a man whose sympa- 
thies are with youth, with books, with nature. 
Mr. Lowell will find all three in excellent con- 
dition at St. Andrew's. The old library has 
some very curious treasures; the men are 
sturdy Scots, great at football, great at golf, | 
and resolutely studious. 

The old gray town, with all its ancient ru- | 
ins, from the great square tower to the fal'en | 
cathedral and picturesque chapel of St. Leon- | 
ard’s, from the quaint, loose-built pier to the 


the loveliest and most curious places in Scot- 
land. The ghost of Cardinal Beatoun haunts | 


| the castle, the shades of dead Covenanters in- | 


form the oubliette with its bottle-necked en- | 
trance and walls against which the North Sea 
Per- | 
‘rea! as well as prose may come from | 


haps : 
visit to St. Andrew'’s—London | 


Mr. kowell’s 
Daily News. 





WEAKNESS AND WHISKEY. 
There is danger, however, that we may | 
lose sight of one very important fact by dwell- | 
ing too exclusively on the pernicious influen- 
ces of the saloon—the fact that it is human 
nature and not whiskey that 1s principally at 
If men will let whiskey alone, whiskey 
will let men alone. Whiskey never takes the 
initiative ; it never hunts around for a man to | 
You may put whiskey in a bar- | 
rel, and if you don’t open the barrel the whis- | 
key will not get out and attack men. You 
may put it in bottles in a bar-room, or in | 
glasses on the counter of a bar-room, and if | 
men will stay out of the bar-room the whiskey | 
will not hurt them. A saloon-keeper, also, is 
without the physical force to make men drink. 
The man who makes it his policy to stay out 
of saloons and so abstain from drink, 1s not | 
knocked down by saloon-keepers and dragged | 
into saloons and filled with whiskey. All of | 
which means there is a weakness of character | 
in men which allows them to become the vic- | 
tims of whiskey dealers. At the bottom of ev- | 
ery case of drunkenness there is a measure of 
moral imbecility. One of the conditions of | 
moral soundness is a careful observance of all | 
the laws of physical and moral health. A 
man is not morally sound who allows himself 
through carelessness or ignorance to become 
the slave of a bad habit; he is not altogether 
sound who allows any danger to come near 
bim.— Milwaukee Sentinel. 





InpIAN RemEpy For Cownoys.—Last 
summer Gen. Sherman made his last annual 
inspection of the mili sts of the army, 
Po a good story is told by one of his staff 
offcers of his visit to one of the Western fron- 
tier forts. When the General arrived, there 
was a | crowd of Indians on hand to look 
at the ‘‘Big Chief of the whites,” as they 
called him. After they had looked him over 
to their hearts’ content, one of them 
proached and said: ‘‘Ugh, big Indian heap 
want present of cannon.” Gen. Sherman 
gl at the brave and replied: ‘‘I cannot 
give you cannon. What do you want them 
or?” Now, an Indian is not often guilty of 
anything 


aching wit, but this one did 
a a . 


he said, as he shook his head : 
kill soldiers. Can kill 





near to- | 


} in a short time my health improved. 


| ure in recommending your VEGETINE 
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“On! nvspanp dear,” she cried, ‘‘I've got 
such a pain in my jaw that I can’t stand it.” 
“Never mind your jaw, Lucy. You'll get 
used to it in time—I had to.” 





AuntT—*‘Has any one been at these pre- 
serves?” Dead silence. ‘‘Have you touched 
them, Jimmy?” Jimmy, with the utmost de- 
liberation,—‘*Pa never ‘lows me to talk at 
dinner.” 








‘*] SHALL teach you to speak properly and 
then to write as you speak,” said a teacher in 
the public schools. ‘*Poor Billy Wilcox,” 


‘What about Billy?” ‘‘Please ma’am, he 
speaks through his nose—he will have to write 
through his nose.” 


A MAN returned to his home after an ab- 
sence of two weeks. 
loudly weleomed him. ‘Is everybody well, 
Jimmie?’ the father asked. ‘The wellest 
kind,” the boy replied. ‘‘And nothing has 
happened ?” ‘Nothing at all. I've been good. 
Jennie’s all right, and I never saw ma behavé 
as well as she has this time.” 

Mr. Lanovenere recommends that chil- 
dren, while studying geography, be taught 
the courses of railways with the same care 
that they are taught those of rivers. The 
idea is certainly a good one ; they should also 
be given a few lessons in Choctaw so that 
they can understand the brakeman when he 
calls off the stations. — Philadelphia Call. 


Parsons sometimes get answers they don't 
expect, even from children. One of them 
was questioning a Sunday-scbool class about 
the man who fell among thieves on the way 
from Jerusalem to Jericho. Bringing the 
story to a point, he asked: ‘‘Now, why did 
the Priest and Levite pass by on the other 
side?” A scholar held out his hand. **Well, 
my boy, why did the Priest and Levite pass 
by on the other side?” ‘I know,” said the 
lad, ‘because the man was already robbed.” 
—Sheffield Telegraph. 


Sue Kxew Tuem.—Mrs. Slingchin put 
her head over the fence and thus addressed 
her neighbor, who was hanging out her week's 
washing : 

‘‘A family has moved into the empty house 
across the way, Mrs. Clothesline.” 

‘Yes, I know.” 

**Did you notice their furniture ?” 

‘Not particularly.” 

**Two loads, and I wouldn't give a dollar a 
| load for it. Carpets! I wouldn't put ‘em 
|} down in my kitchen. And the children! | 
| won't allow mine to associate with ‘em, you 
| bet. And the mother! She looks as if she 
| had never known a day's happiness. The 
| father drinks, | expect. ‘Too bad that such 
people should come into this neighborhood. 
I wonder who they are 





” 


| 
| **I know them.” 

“Do you? Well, I declare? Who are 
| they?” 
‘**The mother is my sister, and ‘he father is 
| the Superintendent of the--——-Sunday School.” 
| A painful pause ensues Somerville Jour- 
nal. 
| — 
|} Why Hr Was Nor Batp.—They were 


|} two solid citizens. One was bald, but re- 
joiced in a fine, luxuriant beard. The other 
| had a heavy growth of hair on the head, but 
was very bald as to his chin. The bald- 
chinned citizen was a very talkative individual, 
whose conversation was rapid and incessant. 
Meeting the bald headed citizen one day in a 
company of gentlemen, he opened fire on 
him, touching the bareness of his sconce. 
“What do you suppose,” said he, in his rat- 
| tling vivacious way, ‘‘what do you suppose 
neighbor, is the reason that you have no bair 
on your head and so much on your chin ?” 
*Well,” said the other, very ‘d-liberately, 
‘scientists say that men who work with their 
| brains create such a heat in the scalp that the 
hair is worn off.” ‘*That sounds like a likely 
theory,” chimed in the loquacious citizen. 
Yes, returned the other, ‘‘and I 
think your case is a striking illustration of its 
probability. Now you have plenty of hair on 
your head, but none on your chin, which just 
backs up the scientific theory, because all 
your work is done with your jaws—there’s 
nothing doing on top.”— Post. : 


it does,” 
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Vegetine. 


| Made Up My Mind to Tr 
the Vegetine. 


BUFFALO, Dee. 27, 1876 
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Mr. H. R. STeEVENS—Dear Sir: I reside at No. 745 
Niagara St., of this city. Iam 69 years of age For 
several years past I have been in feeble health. My 


complaint is what the doctors call General Debility of 
At times I suffered 
I used a number of remedies without 


the system. severe pains in my 
side and back 
My attention was called to your 


I made 


receiving any relief. 
advertisement of VEGETINE in our paper 
up my mind to try the VEGETINE, sent and bought 
some. It seemed to help me from the very first, and 


I have used a 


| 
number of bottles, and am now enjoying better health 


for I have recom 


VEGETINE to my sister and also to sev 


than I have a number of years 
mended the 
eral acquaintances, and they have used it with equally 
It is the best medicine for Weakness 
I know of, 


and I do with great confidence recommend it to all 


good results 
and General Debility of the system that 
my friends as a good medicine. I would also state 
that for 
from Rheumatism, and since I commenced using the 
VEGETINE I have had but very little trouble from it. 
Yours, respectfully, 
Mrs. SAMUEL GREENE, 


a great many years I have been a sufferer 


I am personally acquainted with Mrs. Greene, and 
know her as a reliable and honest lady, and also know 
that the above statement is true. r 

Yours, respectfully, Dr. B. SMITH, 
Dispensing Druggist, 08” Nisgara St 


VEGETINE 


HAS NOT ITS EQUAL. 
LUNC DISEASE. 


SELMA, Ala., May 12, 1882 
STEVENS, Boston, Mass.: I take great pleas 
have been 
suffering for a long time with the Lung Disease trying 
every kind of medicine that I could get, and none 
seemed to do me any good, until I tried your great 
VEGETINE remedy. I had used it only a short time 
before I could discover a very great change in my 
health for the better. I don't consider your medicine 
has its equal for the diseases whic. you propose to 
cure, especially the disease that I have been afflicted 
with. JOHN THOMAS. 


Vegi:.ine is Sold by all Druggists 


gh iz fae 


The Rey. J. E. Searles, of New York, is 
one of the most widely-known and highly 
esteemed of Methodist ministers. 

Mr. Searles says: “ I am impressed that it ie a dut 


1 owe to those afflicted with Rhewmatiem or Neurs 
wia, to say that a remedy has red that is 





H.R 





mn discove: 
indeel a marvelous success. My son was greatly 
afflicted with Rheumatism, and suffered so severely 
that, at times, he was obliged to have morphine in- 
jected into his arm to get relief. While in this con- 
dition he discovered a remedy which effected imme- 
diate relief, anda permanentcure. He has since tur- 
nished it to many others with the same pul. 5 have 
also furnished it to a number of per ons suffering 
with Rheumatism, and the t has been immediate 
relief, anda permanenutcure. Among others, I gave it 
to Rev. Wm. P. Corbit, pastor of the George St. M. L. 
Church, New Haven, n.,Who wass greatly 
with this terrible disease. I will give you his own 


yo 
son, wishing him to publish 
the fact for the benefit of others suffering with the 
same disease." 


What Mr. Corbit Says: 


uM 
Mr. Searles: r Sir:—I wish to say fc 
efit of al! who are suffering with Inflammatory Brea, ' 
—. that your es ¢ ig infallible. I su aged 
or two mon e Ty sacracleiny torture ; 
8% pounds of ed and was not out o Lo or 
a month ; I heard of your y was 

ray te ye A If there a 8 erecta, 
eases Of an ind, yours . or 
mato: y Rhoumatiem in f eee Tele | 


“ Yours most repegally. Ws. P. Consrr, 
tor George St. M. E. Church, New Haven, Conn.” 


Such is ATHLOPHOROs—a thorough and 
efficient cure for the worst cases of Rheu- 
matism and Neuralgia, 

If you cannot get ATHLOPHOROs of your druggist, 
we will send it express paid, on receipt of regular 
price—one dollar per bottle. We prefer that you buy 
it from your drugyist, but if he hasn't it, do not be 
persuaded to try something else, but order at once 
from us a3 


directed. 
ATHLOPHOROS CO., 112 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
LULL 


words as written to m 


Pp ZLE. | 


rr May 


WARRANTED 
TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION 





oye N 7 bd has been cur- 
ed times without number by the time- 
ly use of Downs’ Elixir. It will cure 
Croup, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Pleurisy, Whooping-Cough, 
Lung Fever, and all diseases of the 
Throat, Chest and Lungs, when 
other remedies fail. " *l+ by all deaten. 
EENBY, JOENSON & LORD, Prop’s, Burlington, Tt, 











said a little voice, apparently nyc 5 
1 


His eight-year-old son | 


A Safequard. 


} 
| The fatal rapidity with which slight 
Colds and Coughs frequently develo; 
into the gravest maladies of the throat 
and Jungs, is a consideration which should 
impel every prudent person to keep at 
hand, as a household remedy, a bottle of 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 
Nothing else gives such immediate relief 
and works so sure a cure in all affections 
of this class. That eminent physician, 
| 
| 


Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine Medical 
School, Brunswick, Me., says: 

“Medical science has produced no other ano 
dyne expectorant so good as AYER'’s CaERrny 
PEcTORAL. It is invaluable for diseases of the 
throat and lungs.” 





The same opinion is expressed by the 
| well-Lnown Dr. L. J. Addison, of Chicago, 
Ill., who says :- 

“T have never found, in thirty-five yeare of 
continuous study and practice of medicine, any 
| —— of so great value as AYER's CHERRY 


| 
"ECTORAL, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and lungs. It not only breaks up colds 
and cures severe coughs, but is more effect 
than anything else in relieving even the most 
serious bronchial and pulmonary affections.’ 


| AYER’S 
_ Cherry Pectoral 


Is not a new claimant for popular confi- 
dence, but a medicine which is to-day 
saving the lives of the third generation 
who have come into being since it was 
first offered to the public. 

There is not a household in which this 
invaluable remedy has once been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been 
abandoned, and there is not a person 
who has ever given it a proper trial 
for any throat or lung disease susee 
tible of cure, who has not been na 
well by it. 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has, 
in numberless instances, cured obstinate 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, Larnygitis, 
and even acute Pneumonia, and hes 
saved many patients in the earlier stages 
of Pulmonary Consumption. It is a 
medicine that only requires to be taken in 
small doses, is pleasant to the taste, and is 
needed in every house where there are 
children, as there is nothing 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL for treat- 
ment of Croup ami Whooping Cough, 

These are all piain facts, which can be 
verified by anybody, and should be re- 
membered by everybody. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas, 


Sold by all druggists, 


Ko good as 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 


Smith's Tonic Syrup 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and ACUE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER, 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


The proprietor of this celebrated medi- 
cine justly olaims for it a superiority over 
all remedies ever offered to the public for 
the SAFE, CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PER- 
MANENT cure of Ague and Fever, or Chills 
and Fever, whether of short or long stand- 
ing. He refers to the entire Western and 
Southern country to bear him testimony to 
the truth of the assertion that in no case 
whatever will it fail to cure if the direc- 
tions are strictly followed and carried out. 
In a great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole fami- 
lies have been cured by a single bottle, with 
a perfect restoration of the general health. 
It is, however, prudent, and in every case 
more certain to cure, if its use is continued 
in smaller doses for a week or two after the 
disease has been checked, more especially 
in difficult and long-standing cases. Usu- 
ally this medicine wil! not require any aid 
to keep the bowels in good order. Should 
the patient, however, require a cathartic 
medicine, after having en three or four 
doses of the Tonic, a single dose of BULL'S 
—- FAMILY PILLS will be suf- 

cient. 

BULL'S SARSAPARILLA is the old and 
reliable remedy for impurities of the blood 
and Scrofulous affections—the King of 
Blood Purifiers. 

DR. JOHN BULL'S VEGETABLE WORM 
DESTROYER is prepared in the form of 
candy drops, attractive to the sight and 
pleasant to the taste. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 
Principal Office, 831 Main St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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sone - WHEELER'S 


ECLIPSE WIND ENGINES 


Ke eived the highest award at Fiwe Worlds’ Fairs. 
Received over 150 Medals and Diplomas. Received a 


ee Silver Medal at the New England Fair in 
Manchester, N. H., 1883. This reliable, self regulating, 
storm proof and noiseless Windmill, after a test of 16 


wherever known. Over 
Hundreds of the prominent 
among the Eclipse 
l’atrons, and will testify to 
its merits. We offer to the 
public, no fulsome words of 
praise, but simply point to 
what has been done, and to 
a plain statement of facts 
from our Patrons. Auto 
= graph testimonials shown to 
any who willecall. All water 
supply materials promptly 
furnished Pumps, Water 
*ipe, Small and Railroad 
frost-proof Tanks aspecialty, 


years, has become a favorite 
now in use 
New 


18,000 are 


citizens of ure 


England 





Full satisfaction guaranteed to all purchasers. 
Catalogues and Price lists upon application to 


L. H. WHEELER, 


40 Oliver St., BOSTON. 
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Di 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLiam KNABE & Co. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 


_lSttlos 

vr day athome. Samples worth $5 
$5 to $20 See. A were Aro Co., Port- 
and, Me 

Torre TtHe RAL: 


52t4 
PAT Attorneys, Washington, 


Full instructions and Hand-Book of Patents sent rama 
Sette 


PIANOFORTES. 


. & Return to us with TEH 

ut is CT§. & you’ get by mai 

A GOLDEN BOX OF GOODS 

fhat rt Dring ou in We Mow , In One Month, 
than anything else in A pari 


yuteCertainty. 
Need no capital. M. Young,173Greenwich SUN. York. 
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CARDS 


Cut this out. 
26045 


50 Satin Finish Cards, New Imported de 
signs, name on and l’resent Free for 0c 
CLINTON Bros. & Co., Clintonville, Ct. 


« © « netting investors § per 
Land Loans cent. Principal and 
guaranteed. Guaranty based on capital of 
Refer to any commercial agency Send for 

Texas Loan Agency, Corsicana, Tex. ly40 





terest 
$75,000. 
circulars. 


HABIT DR. H.W. KANE 
of the DeQuineey 
Gpium Home, now ofters a x. med y 
whereby any one Cam eure 
him at home quickly and 

re ts, letter 


painlessly. For testimonials, and met * from 
eminent medical men, anda full de 


oddress H. H. KANE, A.M., M.D., 4 










»tion of the treatment 
W. 14th St. New York. 


52t42 
WE WANT 10 nr BOOK AGENTS 
for the Sastest selling book ever entitled 


OUR FA 


For Thrilling Interest, Romantic Story, Spicy Hui 

Tender Pathos it is without a peer Just com Jeted by 20 of 
our greatest living Authors, including Lliezabeth Stuart Phelpa, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, H. B. stowe, Rose Terry Cooke, Lucy 
Larcom. Mary Clemmer, Marion Harland, and 18 others. They 
give, for the first time, the true Story of the Lives and Deedso! our 


famous women. It is Superbly Iifustrated. Ministers say “(roe 
#2.” Tens of thousands are waiting for jt, and Agents 
sell 10 to 20 a day. Cj /’osttively the best chance to make 
money ever Cari for Circulars, Extra Terma, &e., to 
A. D, WORTHINGTON & O0., Hi Cona. 
13t43 





MANHOOD RESTORED. 


A victim of early impradence, causing nervous debil- 
ity, premat ete., having tried in vain eve’ 
known remedy, has a simple means of self- 
cure, which he will send FREE to his fellow-sufferers. 

Address. J. H. REEVES, 4 Chatham 8t., New York. 

ly27 
We wlll send youa watch oracnain 
BY TAAILGR EXPRESS. U. 0 D., to be 
examined before paying any taoney 
and if not satisfactory, returned at 
We manufacture 4 
per 








our expe Dee, 
our watches end save you » 
cent. Catalogue of 25) styics 
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STANDARD AMERICAN PA. io 
ly 


have @ posit! the above disease ; te use 
~ 0 canon of te poret kis  Canding 
efficar 


30 

thousan: © worst kind and of 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong ts my faith in . 
that I willsend TWO BOTTL Eu, together with «VA 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to 4 sufferer. Give 
&P, GQ. address, DK. T, A, SLOCUM, isi Pearl 


St: Cn Es 


) can fll it, Address 
DR. WARD & CO., LOUISIANA, MO 
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EPILEPTIC FITS. 

lof Medicine, 
ate of London), who makes «6 falty 
t r 8 Cea iGad ccred oe enn ’ 
Physician. His success bas simply been 
beard of cases of over #0 years’ stan'- 
Sam's large vote of bis wo" 
id “one may cond their express 


‘Sddrey Swe advise an one wishing # cure to ad- 
. No, 06 


ohn St., New York. 
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Gold « silver Chromo Cards, no? alike, with name, 
ayia 


Geo. I. Reed & Co, Nassau, N. Y. 
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